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Recent Construction in Iron: Bridges and 
Gird rs. 







@ HE subject of the archi- 
Y tectural use of iron, 
duly regarded,—and in 
aspects apart from the 
lately popular presenta- 
tion of it, in which 
there has been some 
grandiloquence of asser- 
tion and much miscon- 
ception,—is really one 
of the most important 
matters that could at 
present occupy our 
attention, whether con- 
sidering the art-ques- 
tion of the future, or 
reviewing the great 
structuralachievements 
of some thirty years—a bare frac- 
tion of the history of architec- 
ture, and hardly more appreci- 
able as a period in modern 
science. These thirty years, how- 
ever, have witnessed in England and 
all civilized countries, the introduc- 
tion of a system of intercommunica- 
é" tion which has not merely brought about 
a social revolution and benefit, but has 
expanded and created fields of mechanical and 
industrial application in a manner before un- 
dreamt of. Even now, when every one has 
become familiar with the railroad, the wonder- 
ment at the thing is not extinct, and the life of 
the chief author of the system is read with 
avidity, such as has seldom been induced by 
any kind of biography. 

Though in works of art, we have derived 
little from railroad construction,—for, latterly, 
art has followed tardily after the progress of 
science,—we have gained much of real re- 
sources for art, much that is of importance in 
building, and some agents for effecting what 
could not be produced before. Of these new 
developments, artistic and structural, 
new-born powers in our hands,—the varied 
and entirely novel forms of application of iron 
in girders and bridges, are the most valuable. 

In a recent article, we alluded to the possi- 
bility of a greater change than had taken 
place, in the prevalent system of building-con- 
struction. Without believing then, that our 
houses could be built as Crystal Palaces ; and 
now, without touching the question of artistic 
metal-work, which, however, has its special 
importance, we may here repeat that it would 
be quite accordant with present tendencics, if 


these 


the material iron should claim to be applied 


less as an auxiliary, than in the office of 
structural frame-work. Such seemed to be the 
tendency, looking at the cases of two struc- 
tures which we mentioned.* But, iron already 
occupies such position in the construction of 
the mills, and factories, and buildings of that 
class—forming so large a proportion of the work 
that is in progress. This has accrued, notwith- 
standing there has been no perfect confidence 
in the material chiefly used. But, now, wrought 
iron, in one or other of its applications, is taking 
the place of cast iron for girders, and iron plates 
are likely to be substituted for brick arches. It 
is, however, in another branch of architecture, 
already referred to, that the greatest change, as 
yet, inthe character of the structure, and greatest 





* See page 171, unfe, ‘‘The New St. Jaimes’s Hall.” 





development of the resources of iron, have taken 
place. 

The thirty years of railroad construction, 
the novelty of the conditions in most of the 
works, and the constant recurrence of demand 
after demand, which could not be met except 
by fresh inventions, have effected more in 
bridge-building, than the wants of all the pre: 
ceding period since the first invention of the 
arch by Romans, Assyrians, or Egyptians. 
Had these improvements been only such as 


lately have been made in founding piers of 


bridges, they would have been very important. 
It is to be noticed that the progress in pontine 
architecture,—or in the structural part of it, 


contemporaneously with the extensive use of 


iron,—has been accompanied by a disuse in 


great degree, of the arcuated system, in favour 


of a modification of the “ post and beam.” 
This adoption, to the extent referred to, of the 
original system of crossing apertures or ways, 
resulted wholly from the new conditions and 
demands. It seems that there are advan- 
tages of an economical and structural kind 
which are appreciated by railway engineers, in 
avoidance of great thrust and of the provision 
of strong abutments; but the chief adva 
tage of the beam-system arises from the 
necessity under which the railroad is, of main 
taining a level course, or a 
at the greatest inclination, is slight indeed 


gradient which 


as compared with any ascent in the roadway of 


an ordinary bridge. Even where a railway has 


| to pass under a roadway or waterway, instead 
|of over one, the advantage from the girder in 


place of the arch may be important ; and it is 
pointed out in a work which we are about to 
notice,* as one of the advantages of the 
trough-girders introduced by Mr. P. W. 
jarlow, and extensively used on the South- 
Eastern Railway, that with them, only 1 foot 
3 inches would be required from the chimney 
of the locomotive to the surface of the road, 
Though a like requirement is not invariable ; 
as the slightest recollection will show, it is of 
sufficiently frequent occurrence to call for 
another system in lieu of, or collaterally with, 
the arcuated one. For the level girder, iron 
was the obvious material ; but at the same 
time, the iron girder had to be so designed and 
formed that it should support itself and a 
rolling weight over a span of enormous dimen- 
sions. This could not be attained in such 
cases by cast-iron girders of the ordinary kind, 
whilst in usual building construction, improve- 
ment was also needed, —and thus, various 
forms and combinations have been resorted 
to, to obviate the danger of large castings, 


and to get the strength without excess of 


weight. Therefore, the “ post and beam” 
system, as it is called, did not really involve 
diminution of contrivance; it has, indeed, 
done the reverse ; and as in carpentry—in the 
bridging over a space by a roof, or a trussed 
virder-—the aim is to resist strains by a com- 
bination of members arranged with due re 

gard to the action of the forces, and the 
properties of the material, so as to produce a 
whole which may be equivalent in strength to, 
whilst lighter than, a solid mass—so was 
the simple aim in the new kinds of bridges 
and girders of iron. The difficulty of the 
problem which may have to be met, and con- 
sequently the merit of the works in which 
it is solved, is sufficiently shown by an allusion 
to the accident at the Dee-bridge, 
hand, and to the success of the tubular girder 
system at the Britannia and Conway bridges, 
on the other,—the ill success in the former case, 
being now attributed only to what might at 


on the one 


* “A Practical Treatise on Cast and Wrought [ron 
Bridges and Girders, as applied to Railway Structures, 
and to Buildings generally, with numerous Examples 
crawn to a large scale, selected from the Pubiie Works of 
the most eminent Engineers.”” By William Humber, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E.; Mem. Inst. Mech. Eng. ; Folio. Pp. xi.; 
166; 57 plates. London. 1857. E. and F. N. Spon. 








first seem the natural expedient of supple- 
menting the strength of a cast-iron girder by 
wrought-iron tension-rods. ; 

Collat ‘rally also, with the resort to the beam 
principle for railroad bridges, and with the 
hew attention given generally to iron bridges, 
was the determination of certain principles 
distinguishing iron bridges, or most of them, 
from other bridges. This distinction may be 
defined broadly, as that which there is between 
arches with stone voussoirs and simple girders. 
That distinction, in the great majority of cases, 
is not wholly lost even where the ribs of an 
iron bridge take the arched form. Though 
each of the ribs be formed of several cast- 
ings, the incidence of the arcuation as 
structural principle, may lie solely in the 
radiating joint at the springing, or the 
skewback. The friction and adhesion of 
large voussoirs of stone and the butting 
surfaces in bridges of iron, evidently have no 
similarity to one another, and the arches have 
no like resistance toa rolling load ; whilst the 
segments in iron ribs are in all cases attached 
by bolts, so that the arch is restrained rather 
than otherwise from the action which conduces 


» the stability of a stone arch. Such works 


wre true arches, inasmuch as they require 
1 


ubutments ; but otherwise they are to be 
{ with two inclined struts, abutting 


inst each other at the summit of the arch. 


Still it seems not only possible to construct an 
arch of iron voussoirs, but this is actually the 
principle sought for in all the iron bridges 
erected prior to the introducticn of railways,— 
unless the Coalbrook-Dale bridge, the earliest 
iron bridge—as being rather formed of two 
semi-arches, united in the middle, and spring- 
ing from a level bed—be an exception,—and 
which principle is carried out on the largest 
scale in the Southwark-bridge. 

In the article on Iron Bridges in the current 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
Mr. Robert Stephenson gives a tabular list of 
the bridges constructed prior to the introduc- 
tion of railways, and which he points out are 
all arches, in which thrust is resisted by abut- 
ments. The list includes fifteen examples, 
viz.—the Coalbrook-Dale, Buildwas, Sunder- 
land, Laason, and Staines bridges ; the Pont 
du Louvre; Pont d’Austerlitz; St. Denis, 
Bristol ; Craigellachie, Witham, Vauxhall, 
Southwark, Tewkesbury, and Galton bridges ; 
and it might be extended. He also refers to 
the inventions by John Nash. He adduces 
the colossal dimensions of Southwark-bridge, 
“where the weight of the rolling load bears 
only a small proportion to the weight of the 
structure itself,” as favourable to its stability ; 
but points out that “the theory of equilibrium 
as applied to arches of masonry, is evidently 
inapplicable when the rolling load bears so 
large a proportion to the weight of the struc- 
ture, as is the case in most arches constructed 
of iron.” 

From this it will be understood what 
was the character of the changes effected in 
iron bridge-building and girder construction in 
Iron arches continued to 
be used, and perhaps—as we saw, quite recently 
in the town bridge at Rochester,—with very 
careful provision for the even joints and butting 
of the segments of the ribs ; but dependence 


the railway bridges. 


was not placed ‘pon the segments mainly, as 
roussoirs, as in the earlier bridges. 

It mav be well to add that Mr. Stephenson 
divides all iron bridges into two distinct classes : 
first, those in which the horizontal strains are 
counterbalanced by corresponding horizontal re- 
sistances at the abutments, “the strain on them 
being consequently oblique, tending either to 
draw them together or thrust them asunder ;” 
and, secondly, those bridges in which the pres- 
sure on the abutments is purely vertical, “ the 
horizontal strains being met by corresponding 
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horizontal strains within the structure itself ; 
to every construction of which latter class he 
applies the term beam, or girder. His classifi- 
cation then stands thus :-— 

First TYPE. 
Ist. Arches. 
2nd. Suspension bridges. 
SECOND TYPre. 


’ 


Srd. Simple beams, including flanged girders, | 


whether with plain or trellis-work sides. 
ith. Trussed girders. 

5th. Bowstring girders. 

6th. Tubular, or hollow girders.* 

Some of these six divisions would include the 
most remarkable examples of recent construc- 
tion, as well as designs the character of which 
would be scarcely supposed from the classifica- 
tion. Thus Messrs. Warren and Kennard’s 
patent triangular girder, used in the Newark 
Dyke bridge on the Great Northern line, and 
lately on a great scale in the Crumlin viaduct, 
on the Taff Vale Extension of the Newport, 
Abergavenny, and Hereford Railway; the 
peculiar construction in the bridges on the 
Reading, Guildford, and Reigate line, designed 
by Mr. John Gardner, where the bottom flange 
of a cast-iron girder is strengthened by the dove- 
tailed insertion of strips of wrought-iron ; the 
application of a trussed girder, so as to form 
a rigid suspension-bridge, by Mr. Brunel, in 
the Chepstow bridge, where the span is 305 
feet ; the other modification, in the Saltash 
bridge, with a great tube in the form of the are 
of a circle with the roadway suspended from it ; 
and the important alterations in the suspen- 
sion-bridge by the introduction of a lattice girder, 
as in the Chelsea bridge, and by various con- 
trivances to adapt the structure to the passage 
of railway trains, as well as an ordinary road- 
way, as in Mr. Roebling’s bridge over the 
Niagara, where the span is no less than &21 
feet 4 inches,—all these and many other curious 
variations would hardly be suggested by the 
heads in the list ; whilst the works themselves 
have considerable interest in regard to several 
disputed questions. To complete an account of 
the different arrangements, it is necessary to in- 
clude the French and English systems for 
fireproof floors. Particulars and illustrations 
of these last, with similar information as to 
the girders of Barlow, Harrison, Gardner, 
Cubitt, Hemans, and others; the triangular 
girder and the Crumlin viaduct, and the Chelsea 
suspension-bridge (illustrated in ourlast volume), 
are supplied by Mr. Huinber. 

Wrought-iron, in which the chief improve- 
ments of recent date have been made, as applied 
to bridges, affords these several variations, 
according to the author just named,—first, the 
tubular bridge or bridges, where the roadway 
passes through the interior of the tube ; secondly, 
the tubular girder bridge, where the roadway is 
supported by two or more girders, each in the 
shape of a rectangular tube ; thirdly, the trellis 
girder which consists of a top and bottom’ 
flange, the connecting web being formed by 
diagonal bars of flat or T iron and up- 
rights, a compressed and a tension bar inter- 
secting in each rectangle, or else with the 
triangular spaces only, as in the Warren and 
Kennard girder ; fourthly, the trellis girder or 
lattice-bridge,—consisting of a top and bottom 
flange, connected by a number of flat iron bars, | 


riveted across each other at a certain angle, | 


thus forming a lattice—of which there is an! 


example in London, at Prescott-street and | 


Goodman’ s-yard, shown in the work now before 


us ; and, fifthly, the plate girders, with top and | 


bottom flanges and connecting web, and angle 
iron. Both the box and the plate girders have 
now been much used in buildings. 

The present work, though as to the literary 
matter hardly to be called a “ treatise,” is a 
good collection of carefully drawn examples, 
selected from amongst the works not pre- 
viously published, of eminent engineers, 
specially “ to illustrate the various methods in 
which iron has been employed in the erection 
of these structures.” The plates are well de 

* It is much to be regretted that the article has several 


errors of the press, corroborative of the complaint which 
we made some time back, in special instances, in another 


work, which were afterwards mentioned publicly. The | 
fault is a very Serious One, and in popular works is par- | 
| the ancient mode of bell-hanging before the intro- 


ticularly reprehensible. 


a | 
# j 
e | 

f 





scribed, and full details are given as to 
cost and weight, as well as calculations 
exemplifying the method of determining the 
strains on the various parts. The difficulty, 
however, of obtaining the necessary drawings, 
and the mode of publication in parts, have 
interfered with the systematic arrangement 
which was desirable, and which defect the 
‘author with candour acknowledges. He intends 
to bring out a second series on the same subject 
with every description of iron bridge properly 
classed, and illustrated by examples. This 
will be preceded by an essay on the strength of 
iron and the laws by which the stability of 
iron bridges is governed, with condensed parti- 
culars of the researches made of late years ; 
and judging from what is at present before us, 
the whole will form a valuable work. We 
would suggest that the professed purpose of a 
publication of this character requires more than 
a selection of examples, and that the reader and 
student should find, as nearly as possible, a 
complete view of the subject. The fear of 
detraction from the merit and originality of 
his work at least should not go so far as to 
prevent an author's referring specifically to all 
important examples illustrated by others, 

The best portion of the work before us is 
that which exhibits three different modifica- 
tions in the construction of a Warren and 
Kennard girder: the least satisfactory feature 
in it is, to use an Irishism, the omission of 
particulars of bowstring girders,—the class to 
which belongs the High Level Bridge at New- 
castle. Barlow's cast-iron trough girder, 
which, besides its other advantage, has that 
of equally distributing the load over the whole 
bridge, and certain arrangements of ordi- 
nary girders tending to the same result, are 
carefully shown. Various forms of  plate- 
girders occupy a considerable portion of the 
hook, and some examples of swing and lift 
bridges are added. 

The author has not failed to state the views 
which are taken in relation to the supposed 
defects of certain arrangements. The lattice 
girder is one of these forms. He also puts for- 
ward the views held as the strength or weakness 
of a combination of cast and wrought iron, in a 
trussed girder; and similarly as to the use of 
a girder in a suspension-bridge, he alludes to the 
question, which has arisen as to the probability 
of that simultaneous action between the girder 
and chains, without which the estimate of 
strength in one and both of the members would 
prove fallacious. We cannot think that suf- 
ficient notice has yet been given to the suspen- 
sion principle for railway bridges, after the 
success at Niagara, partial though that may be, 
and what is being done in the West of England. 

There are now several works before the 
public on branches of the comprehensive sub- 
ject of iron bridges and girders : a good general 
treatise has still to be supplied ; but what the 
author has done is an important aid to that 
further development of the uses of iron, espe- 
cially wrought iron, which, as we have shown, 
has already revolutionized one branch of 
architecture, and, as we have supposed, might 
go so much further as to entirely change the 
structure and art-character of our buildings in 
general, 








BELL-WHEELS. 

Wuo has not heard of the extraordinary length 
of some peals of changes which might be rung ? 
therefore do not wonder that my peal on bells and 
ringing is not yet come to a close. Indeed, Mr. 
Gatty and myself are willing and ready to start a 
new peal in the shape of a Big Book,—on Big 
Bens, Great Toms, Treble Bobs, Majors, &c. if 


|we could find a publisher, and secure a goodly 
jcompany of readers. Allow me, then, by way 
|of further illustration of my remarks on bell- 


jhanging and bell-ringing, which you have pub- 
| lished in your tenth volume, 1853, pp. 251, 
| 231, to send you a drawing of an_ original 
bell-wheel, or rather half-wheel, which, having 
{been highly spoken of in some recent re- 
views of Mr. Lukis’s late valuable addition to 
“Campanological Literature,” you may like to 
put on record in the pages of the Builder. You 
will observe how beautifully it is moulded in the 
style of the fifteenth century, and it is apparently 
as old: it is at Dunchideock, Devon. It shows 








a 
duction of the whole wheel, with its appendages 
the invention of which led to the art of change- 
ringing, and from that time campanology seems 
to have become a science. 

The half-wheel action is distinguished by the 
name of the dead-rope pull, there being no sally. 

Similar wheels are occasionally met with, par- 
ticularly in Dorsetshire, but this specimen is the 
most beautiful I have seen: it is attached to the 
second, a black letter Ante-Reformation Bell, and 
it may be as old as it and the tower. 


' 


It was in July, 1841, that I made a drawing of 


it, which I used as an illustration of my little 
paper “ On Bells,” published in the report of the 
Bristol Architectural Society, 1850, where this 
cut appears with others from my other drawings 
of the whole wheel with all its appendages. Since 
which, they have all been re-published from the 
same blocks, in the Rev. W. C. Lukis’s volume, 
* An Account of Church Bells.” 

Bells hung on this old-fashioned principle are 
not raised in peal-ringing much higher than s/ock 
level ; and, there being no fillet, nor ground-truck, 
the rope does not double back, and therefore lasts 
many years. H. T. Evtacomsr, 





MODERN GERMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


GERMAN philosophy and German literature have 
exercised a powerful influence over the mental 
development of the present century. The subtle 
analytical power of the Teutonic mind, its love of 
the abstract and infinite, its proneness to wander 
amidst the region of clouds and dreams which 
surrounds the walks of metaphysics and psychology, 
are not qualities which primd facie one would ex- 
pect to lead to a very triumphant issue in the 
pursuit of excellence in art. Criticism is not 
creation, A thorough acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of wsthetics will never of itself evoke from 
the imagination the fairy forms of beauty, or com- 
bine the scattered fragments of architectural 
detail into a noble and commanding whole. 

Native genius alone can accomplish this, and 
“snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” Creative 
power in art has been possessed by the various 
races which have culminated in the world, in very 
different proportions. The ancient Greeks and 
the modern Italians have probably developed it to 
the greatest extent; and next in order the Celts, 
as represented by the French nation, The Teutonic 
races have been slower in exhibiting a high 

apacity for the production of external beauty, and 

have rather been content to follow in the track 
marked out by others than to strike out an original 
path for themselves. This is not very flattering 
to our German blood, and in the art of painting 
its truth will probably be disputed. In the sister 
art of architecture, however, the facts are so 
palpable and evident, that the conclusion cannot 
possibly be evaded. The principles of all archi- 
tecture worth the name have been derived from 
Greece, modified in Italy, moulded afresh in 
France, and thence transmitted to the rest of 
Europe. This has been the case whether we ex- 
amine the ancient, the mediaeval, or modern archi- 
tecture. 

Our present business is with architecture in its 
modern German development; to examine its 
specimens, note their peculiarities, inquire into 
their derivation, and test them by the amount 
of original mental power and genius infused into 
their design. The writer’s opportunities consist 
of personal observation of buildings in Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and most of the 
minor states of Germany. Vienna he has not 
visited. Any observations on Austrian buildings 
must be from pictorial illustrations. 


Let us first take a slight glance at the history 
of architecture in Germany. The Romanesque 
cathedrals of Central Germany, the only remains 
enabling us to judge of the architecture of that 
day, were adaptations of the Latin basilica. The 
Rhenish churches of Speyer, Worms, Mainz, 
Cologne, and other similar, derived their pecu- 
liarities from eastern and southern sources. When 
the Pointed style of the thirteenth century arose 
in all its buoyancy and vigour, it was to France 
that Germany was indebted for its introduction, 
and, although many fine German specimens of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries remain, there 
runs throughout them alla feebleness and spirit 
of copyism very different from the earnestness 
and vitality of those of the parent country. In 
the fifteenth century a special German develop- 
ment of Pointed architecture arose, carried to its 
culminating point near the close of the century 
by the school of Adam Krafft,—rich and _ pic- 
turesque in its general effect, with much mecha- 
nical skill in its sculpture and detail, bold and 


_hardy in its construction, but sadly deficient in 
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that grace of expression and elegance of propor- 
tion which i is the crowning beauty of the French 
thirteenth-century work. ‘Then arose the mongrel 


style of Francis I. followed by the florid Renais- 
so much affected by the Jesuits in the | 


sance, 
seventeenth century, both derived directly from 
France. The Louis XIV. style, and the Recoco 
which followed it in the last century, 
emanated from France. Some of the German 
buildings erected about the middle of the last 
century, appear to have reached the lowest point 
of architectural bathos, combining weight without 
dignity and ornament without grace. 

The French revolutionary war put an end for 


| of colour, the severe beauty of form. 





{ 


equally | 


thirty years to architectural progress of any kind. | 


When the country began to recover itself after the 
peace, the reaction towards Greek forms and prin- 


ciples set in, the great apostle of which was | 


| 


Schinkel, the celebrated architect, of Berlin, who | 
cramped a fine original mind by the fetters of | 


copyism in which he was obliged to work. 


design became the order of the day in Germany | 


contemporaneously with England, and the results 
are visible in both countries, in a series of hard, 
bald, naked buildings, with porticoes severely | 
correct and rigid, but from which all the volatile 
essence of Greek beauty and ornament has been 
eliminated, 


The great reviver of modern German architec- Heideloff, 
ture,—the man whose name will stand prominent | those who have distinguished t 


Greek | 
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by the rich grace 
The frescoes 
of Hess, Schraudolph, Koch, and Cornelius, in the 
Basilica, and the corridors of the Pinacothek, and 
the rich Byzantine decorations of the Hof Kapelle, 
carry the idea of architectural polychromy as near 
the idea of perfection as in the present state of 
the art it is possible to conceive. This polychro- 
mic style of architectural embellishment has now 
become the peculiar glory of German art, the one 
in which the nation may fairly claim the first 
rank, 

The impulse thus given by Bavaria has been 
felt over the whole country, and in every quarter 
| there are manifest signs of improvement and pro- 
The taste for restoration of ancient speci- 


| painter is called in to heighten, 


y 48 
gress. 


| mens is always found co-existent with true pro- 


gress in original design, and this is the case at 
present in Germany. We shall see when we come 
to examine in detail the original work, much that 
is open to severe criticism, but at the same time 
much that is worthy of the highest commendation, 
both for what it is in itself and what it promises 
for the future. There are many German archi- 
| tects, both of the last and present generation, 
whose names have obtained a European reputation, 
In addition to Schinkel, already alluded to, there 
are the names of Von Klenze, Gaertner, Semper, 
Ziebland, and Oehlmiiller, amongst 

hems Ives in one or 


in future ages as the most efficient patron of the | other of the styles now practised in Germany. 


art, is Ludwig I. of Bavaria, who, though filling 


only a second-rate throne in Europe, has done | 


more to improve and beautify, not only the capital, | 
but the other towns of his dominions, than any 
other monarch on record. All honour to his name ! 
Whatever his errors may have been, he will ever 
deserve the most respectful and honourable men- 
tion from every lover of beauty and art. Under 
his fostering care, the city of Munich became the 
Florence of Germany. 
facades of noble architecture, sprang up. Palaces, 
churches, picture- galleries, sculpture - galleries, 
triumphal arches, arose on every side, filled with 
treasures of sculptural and pictorial art. The 
great and peculiar merit of King Ludwig is 
the encouragement given by him to pictorial 
and colorative decoration in connexion with 
architecture. His buildings are not cold ab- 
stractions in stone, but the highest skill of the 


New lines of streets, with } 





| picturesque oriels, gables and dormers of Niirem- | 





We will commence our survey by a general glance 
at the street architecture. The ancient portion 
hardly comes within our seope ; we must, there- 
fore, pass over the arcaded streets of Berne, the 
berg, the overhanging stories of Frankfort, and | 
the quaint timber-framing of Boppart. To the 
Medizval gabled fronts succeeded ‘the } heavy cor- 
nices and fantastic stucco decorations of t 
seventeenth century, and the early part of t 
eighteenth, of which the streets of Leipsic offer 
very characteristic specimens. About the middle of 
the last century, the town of Mannheim was laid 
out by the Elector Palatine, and about the same 
period the new portion of Berlin was planned by | 
Frederick the Great. The two towns bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to each other in style and | 
streets are wide, laid out at 


) 
, 
ne 
7 

ne 


arrangement. The 


| right angles, and interspersed with square open | 





” 


The original buildings are low, mostly 
two stories, with stuccoed fronts, and heavy 
Italian cornices. Such continued to be the style 
until the revival of the present century. 

The new portion of Munich laid out by Ludwig 1}. 
presents a striking imprevement on the new por- 
tion of Berlin already alluded to. The impulse 
once given extended itself far and wide. The 
various principalities and towns vied with each 


“ Places. 





ony 
wart, li 


| other in schemes of improvemé nt. The result has 
| been, on the whole, of a very a cha- 
racter. The Ludwig-strasse of Munich, the Unter 
den Linden of Berlin, the Neckar-strasse of Stutt- 
gart may take rank among the finest streets ot 
Europe. Of these, the first mentioned is in every 
respect the most en departing the most 
from the ordinary conve ae il forms, and pre- 
senting a larger amount of architectural design. 


The Ludwig-strasse of Munie his somewhat more 
than three-quarters of an English mile in lengt} 
At the south end stands the Hall of the Marshals, 
a beautiful arcaded structure open to the street, 
with bronze statues of Marshal Tilly and Marshal 
Wrede. Atthe north end the vista terminates 
with the triumphal arch of the Gate of Victory. 
Looking northward, on the right han 1 stands the 
king’s palace, a large structure in various styles of 
architecture, with the large open space of the Hof- 
the Palais Royal of Munich, adjoining. At 
intervals, on the rig rht, stand the War-oftfice, the 
toyal Library, the Church of St. Ludwig, the 
Priests’ Seminary. On the left stand, in order, 
the Church of the Theatines, the Odeon, the Palace 

Prince Max, the Hospital for the Blind, 
Board of Mines and Works, and the University 






garten, 


Buildings. At intervals the width of the street 
expands, leaving a square “ Place,” in which ar 
introduced bronze statues on destals. The 


architecture of Ludwig-strasse has been criti- 
cised for its flatness and want of variety. I am 
of opinion that there is much in it which is excel- 
lent. It is of one school throughout—the Floren- 
tine—nearly the whole of the apertures are arched. 
The buildings, though not low, are large in dimen- 
sion, and long in proportion to their height. The 
windows, though not small absolutely, yet look so 
compared with the size of the buildings, leaving 
considerable blank space between them, both ver- 
tically and horizontally, a rare thing French 
and German towns. This circumstance, combined 
with the magnitude of the buildings, gives an air 
of grandeur and dignity, which is very imposing. 
The Royal Library is a very noble building, dis- 
playing a fine perspective of twenty-five similar 
windows in the front. The lower part is rusti- 
cated in stone and cement; the upper part is 
brick, with machicolated corbelled cornice. On« 
cireumstance worthy of all admiration in Munich 
is the beautiful brickwork of many of its build- 
ings. The Board of Mines, in the L udwig-strasse, 
has its front entirely of brick; the enric hed are -hi- 
traves round the windows, enriched string courses, 
a beautifully ornamented frieze, the principal 
cornice, and a fine entrance portal, being all in the 
same material. 

The bricks are in two colours; a rich red inelin- 
ing to orange, and a cream colour. The bricks 
are long and thin, with a polish and sharpness 

le, and set very close. So far from any 
appearance of meanness or poverty arising from 
the material, the prevailing effect is that of rich- 
ness and elegance. I may here state, once for 
all, that the only drawback to much of the archi- 
tecture of Munich, is the feeling that it is very 
largely copied from existing buildings, especially 
from Florence. The Sieges Thor is a reprodue- 
tion of the arch of Constantine, the Hall of the 
Marshals is the Loggia dei Lanzi, the most recent 
portion of the king’s palace is a copy from the 
Pitti Palace, and so on. This is not the case with 
all the buildings; there are many original works 
of great merit, as we shall see hereafter. 








like mar 


Ludwig-strasse there is much of 
ich worthy of 


Besides the 
the other street architecture of Mr 
notice. Several villas in the outskirts, in the 
Byzantine and Venetian styles, display much 
taste in the application of their peculiar archi- 





tecture. 

The modern street architecture of Berlin has 
more of the Palladian and French character, with 
a considerable infusion of the revi ived Greek 
introduced by Schinkel. A large e portion of the 
street calle au nter den foe nis oce upi d by public 
buildings, with the ma; rnificent statue of Frederick 
the Great, probably the finest monument of the 
kind in existence, in the middle. Ma Ly ot the 
hotels and other buildings in this and other 
streets, have noble and imposing fronts. I have 
already al luded to the Neckar-strasse of Stutt- 

t, many of the faeades of which display con- 
The new, or English quarter of 


siderable taste. 
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Dresden, has many new buildings of very superior 


character. The new Victoria Hotel, in the Wai- 
senhaus-strasse, is a large, well-designed build- 
ing, having raised towers or pavilions at the four 
corners, caryatides under the cornice, and statues 
on the attic pedestals round the roof. 

One or two general observations may be made 
before closing my remarks on the street architec- 
tecture. The improvements and extensions going 
forward, consist for the most part of large and 
imposing-looking mansions. The interminable 
lines of cottages starting into existence like mush- 
rooms almost in a night, which constitute so 
marked a feature in our English manufacturing 
towns, on the Continent, are never seen. Doubt- 


less, this adds much to the architectural effect, | 


and presents a much bolder and nobler exterior, 
but it has its drawbacks. The poor are consigned 
to the older and denser portion of the streets, in 
flats, story above story, where light and air have 
to struggle for admission, frequently without sue- 
ecs3. In several respects, also, the German towns 
are very deficient in sanitary provisions. The 
sewerage is exceedingly imperfect, and in many 
places almost unknown, 

Berlin, with all its magnificence, sins griev- 
ously in this respec:. Situated on a flat plain, 
with scarcely any undulations, it is certain that a 
complete system of sewerage would be difficult ; 
but there is no doubt that with the engineering 
talent at command much might be done. As it is, 
the finest streets are lined with deep, foul channels, 
holding stagnant and offensive drainage, waiting 
until the next falling shower shall raise a slug- 
gish current to carry the foul contents into the 
Spree. This is utterly unworthy the capital of a 
great kingdom. 

Most of the Ger.nan towns are well supplied 
with water, which bubbles and sparkles in public 
fountains, and flows through the streets ; but the 
comfort and salubrity arising from its domestic 
diffusion by pipes and cisterns, is almost unknown. 
This, from the labour of carrying the water, must 
tend to diminish its use, and to restrict one prin- 
cipal source of cleanliness and health. 

After this general glance at the streets, let us 
turn our attention to the different classes of build- 
ings which stand prominent, and give the tone 
and complexion to the architecture of a town. 
The churches naturally demand the first notice. 
Those of Medixval antiquity do not fall within 
our scope. The churches of the last century, for 
the most part, present no features worthy of 
criticism. They are generally in the commonest 
style of pseudo Classical, heavy and dull, without 
a spark of feeling or taste. Many of the Lutheran 
churches of this century are circular or polygonal 
on plan: sometimes covered with a dome, and sur- 
rounded by three or four tiers of galleries, much 
resembling the boxes in a theatre. Some of the 
Catholic churches are of a better stamp. The 
Jesuits’ church in Munich, which is early seven- 
teenth century, has an interior strongly suggestive 
of the Madeleine at Paris. The nave is in one 
aisle, about 60 fet wide, spanned by a_ barrel 
vault, the abutme.ts formed into side chapels, 
with galleries over, and faced with fine statues in 
niches all round. The no>le monument of Eugene 
Beauharnois, by Thorwal lsen, stands in the north 
transept of this church. 

The Catholic church in Dresden was built in 
1754, and is much superior to most of the build- 
ings of the period. It is a large and lofty strue- 
ture in the Classical style. The plan is somewhat 
singular, consisting of a centre aisle with two 
semicircular ends, and double aisles at each side 
running round. The central aisle rises into a lofty 
elerestory, standing detached above the roof all 
round, and forming a very conspicuous object, 
having large Venetian windows and an attic 
erowned with bold statues over the piers. The 
triforium forms a large gallery over the interme- 
diate aisles, with projecting balconies to each 


opening. The interior is very fine and lofty, well 
finished, and decorated. There is a circular 


tower at the west end, in four stages, with de- 
The exterior of the 
building is profusely adorned with statues, some 
in niches in the walls and tower, others crowning 


tached columns in each. 


the summit of the aisles and clerestory. The 
effect in breaking the sky-line and giving variety 
and elegance, is extremely good. 


The churches of the modern architectural school 
of Germany derive their inspiration from three 


sources,—the early Italian, the Italico-Byzantine 


and the Gothic. To the first source 


face. 


extent, of the Basilica of St. Paul without the 


walls, at Rome. The plan is extremely simple, 
being a parallelogram divided into five aisles by 
four ranges of sixteen columns each, of gray po- 
lished marble, with white marble bases and capi- 
tals, the latter enriched with natural foliage and 
varied in design. The columns support plain 
semicircular arches with plain walls over. The 
clerestory and aisle windows are in one light each, 
with plain semicircular heads, The east end has 
a semicircular apse vaulted cul de four. The 
centre aisle has a wooden queen-post roof; the 
aisles have lean-to roofs with half principals. All 
‘the timbers are exposed. This is the simple 
arrangement and construction of one of the most 
gorgeous buildings in existence. Except the 
column capitals and bases there is not a moulding 
or enrichment in the whole interior, All the 
ornamentation is colorative. The centre roof is 
blue with gold stars and gilt lines for the slate 
battens. The wood framing is decorated with 
rich patterns in gold, avoiding bright colours ; 
the corbels under the beam ends are touched with 
red. The floor is marble and mosaic, the latter 
set with large tessera and thick cement joints, in 
imitation of late Roman work. 

The walls of the nave are covered with large fres- 
coes, illustrating the life of St. Boniface, by Hess, 
Schraudolph, and Koch, The walls of the aisles 
are inlaid with scagliola. The taste of the whole is 
excellent ; the richness of the decorations is pre- 
vented from degenerating into gaudiness by the 





harmony of colour, and by the predominance of 


high art in the large frescoes. 

The exterior is equally simple with the interior. 

An advanced octastyle portico with closed ends 
runs along the west front. The columns have 
Byzantine foliage capitals, supporting a plain 
architrave, with corbel table and cornice over. 
The entrance-doorways under the portico are 
semicircular headed, with deep sculptured monld- 
ings of fine execution. 

The flanks of the church are brick, with flat 
pilasters and corbel table, having an enriched frieze 
and cornice all executed in brick. 

The church of St. Ludwig or Louis was built 
between 1829 and 1843, at a cost of 73,0007. from 
the designs of Gaertner. The style is Lombardo- 
Venetian. The plan is a Latin cross, having a 
nave with aisles reaching three bays west of the 
transept. 
aisles ; the east end is square. 
are semicircular, carrying plain clerestory walls 
without triforium. 

The windows are in single lights, semicircular 
headed. The nave and transepts are vaulted, 
having heavy pier ribs and plain groining in each 
compartment between. The aisle vaults have in 
each compartment low domes springing from pen- 
dentives. The choir hasa barrel vault, intersected 
with undercut groins. 

The interior is highly decorated. The general 
vaults are light blue with gilt stars, all the ribs 
worked in patterns, The aisle domes are very 
rich in blueand gold, withornamental patterns. The 
vaults of the choir, the triforium, and intersection 
of the cross are adorned with large fresco paintings, 
by Cornelius. Behind the altar is an immense 
fresco of the last judgment, by the same artist, 


the principal figure, that of the Saviour, being | 


12 feet high. Externally, the west end has two 
square towers, with two heights of projecting gal- 
leries round, and covered with low spires. The 
facade between has a portal of three arches ; above 
are five niches with statues and a wheel window 
over the centre. A corbel table runs up the gable, 
with an enrichment along the sky line; there is a 
cross at the summit of the gable, and statues at 
| the eaves. The roof is covered with coloured tiles, 
| green, red, blue, yellow, and black, worked into 
| patterns like tapestry. The church is connected 
| by open areades at each side, with two presbyteries 
| of plain architecture, 
| The Church of the Holy Apostles at Munich, 
which is also the court chapel, was designed by 
Von Klenze, The style is Early Venetian. 
ractangular nave with semicireular recess for 
the altar. The aisles are formed into two re- 
cesses on each side, and a corresponding one at 
the west end. 
red Salzburg marble, with gilt caps, supporting 
an areaded gallery. The central vaults opposite 
the gallery compartments are formed into low 


»| domes ; the remainder is a semicircular barrel. 
must be 
aser bed the origin of one of the great attractions 
of Munich—the Basilica, or church of St. Boni- 
- It was commenced by King Ludwig, in 
1835, and completed in 1850, from the designs of 
Ziebland, and is a reproduction to a considerable | are red 


The whole interior is one blaze of gold and 
colours, every portion of the surface being covered 
either with fresco paintings on a geld ground, by 
Hess and his pupils, or with coloured marble and 
scagliola. The prevailing colours of the frescoes 
and blue. The tints of the marbles and 





The transepts and choir are without | 
The pier arches | 


The plan is simple, but effective, consisting of 


Each recess has two columns of 





scagliola are grey, crimson, violet, and sienna, 
Although rich almost beyond comparison, yet the 
general effect is far from gaudy. Probably this 
may be owing to the absence of ornamental or 
intricate patterns. The frescoes are principally 
single figures; the general tone is that of repose 
and quiet. In point of ssthetical propriety, I 
have never met with an example of polychromic 
decoration at all approaching this example. The 
churches at Munich which I have been describing 
are Catholic. I will now call attention to a fine 
specimen of a Protestant church,—that of the 
Nicolai Kirche, at Potsdam, by Schinkel. The 
dimensions are large and the proportions noble. 
The plan is simple, yet uncommon. The body of 
the church forms a square with square towers at 
the angles, slightly projecting outward on plan, 
These towers or turrets are carried up above the 
cornice, with open arches for bells near the top, 
and crowned with a kind of circular obelisk having 
angels on the summit. These obelisks are not in 
good taste, and form the single blot in the design 
of the building. The walls of each front between 
the towers are crowned with a bold, massive cor- 
nice, with blocks, and architrave. The west front 
has a hexastyle Corinthian portico. The dimen- 
sions are sufficiently large, but such is the height 
of the main walls that the cornice of the portico 
does not reach more than half of their height. 
The portico has a pediment filled with sculpture. 
A large panel in the wall over is filled in with in- 
scriptions of the nine Beatitudes, in German,— 
“ Selig sind die da Leid tragen, denn die sollen 
| getréstet werden,” &e. The entablature of the 
‘order of the portico is continued along the sides 
between the towers, from which springs an im. 
mense semicircular window on each side, filling 
nearly the entire space. 

The east end has a semicircular apse, rising to 
the height of the Corinthian entablature, which is 
carried round. A stylobate or pedestal is carried 
round the entire building, double round the apse. 

In the centre of the church rises a large dome, 
with a ring of detached Corinthian columns round 
ithe drum, and windows behind. Above the en- 
tablature is an attic, having Ionic fluted pilasters 
with windows between; from the cornice over 
which, springs the dome, covered with lead, having 
gilt ribs, and crowned with a gilt coronal sup- 
ported by angels. 

The whole of the exterior is covered with cement, 
except the portico and the columns of the dome. 
| he interior is simple and grand, forming a 

square with four recesses. Above the central 
| square rises the dome, springing from pendentives. 
|The recesses are covered with semicircular vaults, 
beyond which, on the east side, extends the semi- 
| circular apse, vanlted cul de four. The large semi- 
| circular windows alluded to above fill the recesses 

on each side, below which are galleries, brought 
jout to the front of the recess, supported by 

Corinthian columns, having a tasteful attic filled 
| in with sculpture. 
| The interior of the dome is painted with stars, 
‘and angels rising into the firmament. The apse 
is richly decorated with frescoes of saints on a gold 
‘ground. The vault of the apse has the Saviour 
| surrounded by angels on a gold ground. The pen- 
|dentives under the dome have figures of the four 
greater prophets in a similar style. A band round 
the edge of each large recess has busts in fresco 
of saints and reformers; the vaults of the recess 
are painted in coffers of simple patterns. There 
is some rich carving in the pulpit and reading- 
desk, and a Baldachino with marble columns over 
the altar. 

For originality in design and simple grandeur 
of effect this church deserves attentive study, and 
fully justifies the high reputation its architect has 
acquired.* J. A. PICTON. 








THE MAIN DRAINAGE SCHEME, 


On the 11th a meeting of delegates appointed 
by the vestry and district boards of the metro- 
polis was held at the London Coffee-house, on the 
subject of the main drainage of London, 

Mr. John Ware (the chairman of the meeting), 
one of the representatives of Shoreditch, detailed 
a long correspondence respecting the main drain- 
age plans, the removal of shoals, &c. in the river, 
and the embankment of the Thames. Mr. Bazal- 
gette had recommended that the embankment of 
the Thames and the intercepting sewers should be 
carried out concurrently, as it was a question of 
great saving in the expense of construction. Mr. 
G. Gurney, the Government engineer, thought that 
if his recommendations were carried out, there 
would be no need of the proposed extensive system 








* To be continued. 
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of drainage. He did not believe that the health of 
the metropolis was at all affected by the state of 
the river. Other authorities also thought that 
the main intercepting drainage was not necessary, 
und that such a large outlay was not called for. 

Mr. J. M. Brown, also of Shoreditch, moved a 
resolution to the effect that it is expedient to re- 
quire proof of the unsanitary condition of the 
Thames and the financial economy of dny scheme 
for the main drainage and sewerage interception 
of the metropolis before further steps be taken 
to carry into execution the 135th section of the 
Metropolis Loeal Management Act of 1853. 

Mr. Dover asked Dr. Barnes whether the Dread- 
novght hospital ship was supplied with Thames 
water or with water from the shore. 

Dr. Barnes said that drinking the water was 
very different from inhaling the air that came 
from it. The old Dreadnotght took the water 
from the Thames, but then it was not so healthy 
as the present one, which was supplied with filtered 
water by a company. The speaker was of opinion 
that the question of the drainage assumed four 
aspects. With regard to the Thames, it could not 
be shown that any disease arose from it, nor did he 
think that it at all inereased that upon its banks, for 
diseases were not more virulent there than in other 
localities. He also remarked that, while the dis- 
eases of London had been declining, the condition 
of the Thames had been gradually getting worse. 
With regard to operations they had been much 
more successful than in the hospitals on shore. 

After some further diseussion, the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

After that, Mr. Death and Mr. Doulton brought 
torward the following resolution :— 

‘That it being admitted that the improvement of the 
bed of the Thames within the metropolis is indispensable, 
and this meeting bebeving that such improvement, if pro- 
perly designed and executed, would increase the navigable 
and commercial capavilities of the river, and tend to re- 


move all malarious influences now liab.e to arise from its 
waters and its banks, considers the outlay of the large 





. . . | 
cominunicating streams; and it shonld be borne | 


in mind that even now large distriets require 
drainage, that the population is constantly increas- 
ing, and that before five and thirty years are past 
we shall have a population of five millions in Lon- 
don alone. The other towns will largely add to 
this number ; and when we look at the opaque 
condition of Father Thames at the present day 

when we find that he has become so dirty t 
it is mecessary to deny him admission into 
hospital ship and inhabited dwellings, and con 
sider that in a short time the quantity of pol- 


} 
ha 
the 


lution will be doubled, we cannot fail to look with | 


alarm at those objections which have been mack 
by the representatives of the Lendon parishes and 
are likely to have some effect in delaying the 
improvements which are so imperatively called 
for, in order to render the chief of our British 
rivers a thing of beauty and an aid to health, 
instead of a colossal sewer, unsightly and prejudi- 
cial to all who come within its infiuence. 

Mr. James Walker, the engineer, appears to 
take somewhat the same view of the question as 
the delegates. He has recently published some 
“Notes,” referring to his early reports on the im- 
provement of the Thames, to be obtained by giving 
a uniform depth to the river by dredging, and 
a uniform width by embanking, and urges that 


the effect of these improvements should be tried | 


before undertaking any great and expensive 
scheme for sewerage. 





ON THE APPLICATION OF HYDRAULIC 
LIMES AND OTHER CEMENTITIOUS 


MATERIALS TO CONSTRUCTIVE PUR- 
POSES.* 
AmonestT the most important observations which have 


been made on the use of limes and cements inthe Atiantic 
ports, may be cited those made at Fort Boyard, by M. 


Garnier, and especially those contained in a report by | 


M. Feburier, inserted inthe ** Annales des Ponts et Chaus- 
sées ** for June, 1852 (3rd series, 2nd year, 3rd number), 
and in which he relates the experiments made by himself 





sum of money proposed to be expended for the intercep- 
tion of the sewage from the river within the metropolitan 
area is impolitic and unnecessary.’’ 


It is to be regretted that the representatives of 
the metropolitan parishes have come to the above 
conclusion. 

One of the speakers argued that as the health 
of London is improving, in spite of the increased 
impurity of the Thames, the stream is not un- 
wholesome, and that it would therefore be a waste 
of money to intercept the drainage of this vast 
population. It must, however, be remembered 
that the improvement of health is not to be 
attributed to wholesomeness of the river, but to 
those sanitary precautions which have been taken 
within the boundaries of the city. The courts and 
alleys have been drained, ventilation improved, | 
and overcrowding lessened. In other parts of the 
metropolis similar efforts are made to a sufficient 
extent to account for the improvement in the | 
public health. Since the last cholera attack, 
several thousands of cesspools have filled up. 
and large neighbourhoods drained. Each year 
must add (if other means are not used) to the 
immense body of sewage which must be even 

| 


into the stream. The increase of the population 
has converted the brooks and little rivers, such as | 


the Fleet and Hackney Brook, into noisome chan- 
nels, which either have been or ought to be| 
covered over. ° 
_ In considering the health of the Thames’ banks 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, it should | 
be remembered that a large proportion of the | 
buildings which adjoin are occupied as ware- | 
houses, wharfs, manufactories, &c.; therefore the 
population which is close to the river is compara- | 
tively small. As regards the water for drinking 
purposes, Dr. Barnes admits its unfitness by men- 
tioning the fact that it has been considered 
necessary to supply the hospital ship with filtered 
water supplied by the companies, and that the | 
health of the patients has been much improved in | 
consequence. 

The terrible effects of the Thames water in 
Bermondsey, Vauxhall, and other neighbourhoods 
where it was used, is unfortunately too well 
known; and great has been the saving of life 
since better water has been brought into the 
houses. The water of our river has been ex- 
amined times out of number, and its impurity 
year after year found to be greater. It is, in fact, 
on a large scale approaching to the condition of 
the streams just mentioned; and although the 
embanking may prevent the collection of foul mud 
on the shores, it will not prevent the Thames 
still being impregnated with the sewage of 
nearly three millions of people residing in the me- 
tropolis, and also of those large populations which 
live on other parts of its banks and near the 








at St. Malo, upon several descriptions of limes, puzzuo- 
lanos (natural and artificial), and trass. Some very sad 
failures have, indeed, occurred at St. Malo in the recent 


concrete, or other masonry works, there executed, in con- | 


sequence of the action of the sea-water upon them; so 
that M. Feburier’s Report had a strong adventitious inte- 
rest at the date of its publication. The result he arrived 
at does not, however, appear to me to be perfectly correct, 
nor does he seem to have taken a sufficiently compre- 


hensive view of the subject. The substance of the report, | 


and the principles M. Feburier has since acted upon, are, 
indeed—1st, that mortars composed of rich lime and Dutch 
trass do not resist the action of sea-water; 2nd, that ordi- 
nary artificial hydraulic limes, or the natural feebly 
hydraulic limes, even when mixed with feebly hydraulic 
puzzuolanos, equally do not resist; 3rd, that the only 
limes he distinctly states to be capable of resisting the 
said action of sea-water, are either the twice-burnt arti- 
ficial hydraulic limes, or the natural hydraulic limes which 
approached the limits of the cements. M. Vicat has ex- 
pressed a very unqualified approval of the principles thus 
enunciated ; but really any person who has witnessed the 
extraordinary results obtained by the Dutch engineers in 
their hydraulic works, wherein they use almost exclu- 
sively mortars made of a mixture of the richest shell lime 
with trass and sand, must object to the absolute condem- 
nation of such mixtures in the terms adopted by MM. Vicat 
and Feburier. 

Towards the completion of the breakwater at Cher- 
bourg, some remarkable applications of cemeutitious 
materials were made under conditions which more nearly 
resembled those of ordinary English practice. The break- 
water itself is, as you are no doubt aware, composed of a 
hearting of rubble-stone, @ pierre perdue: upon the top 
of the mass a bed of concrete nearly 7 feet thick, composed 
of hydraulic lime mortar and broken stone, was laid; the 
bottom being at the level of low-water of ordinary spring 


tides. Upon this bed, an upright wall of about 31 feet | 


high towards the sea, and 30 feet wide at the platform 
level, was built of solid masonry, consisting of a coarse 
ashlar face of granite and large rubble hearting, set in 
hydraulic lime mortar when time could be al.owed for its 


setting; or in cement (either Roman or Pouilly) when the | 


masonry was likely to be covered rapidly by the tide. In 
many cases cement was mixed with the lime precisely in 
the manner of puzzuolano ; and in the course of the work 
countless experiments were tried upon the values of all 
these materials. Latterly it was found to be advisable to 
protect the exposed base of the wall, seawards, by means 


of huge artificial blocks which should be able to resist, | 


unmoved, the mighty waves of the Atlantic. These blocks 
were made just double the size of those used in the Medi- 
terranean, or they were of about 720 cubic feet in volume, 


and weizhed about 44 tons; yet one of them has been | 


carried bodily a considerable distance. In building these 
blocks a mixed system was adopted: they were formed of 
rubble masonry, built up by hand on a platform on the 
risberme of the inner side of the breakwater, in a position 
wherein they were covered by each returning tide. The 
stone used was principally obtained from the schistous 
rock of the neighbourhood, and the mortar was either 
composed of Parker’s or Medina cement and sand, or of 
Portland cement and sand, or of a mixture of Portland 
with one of the othercements. As arule, M. Bonin, in his 
recent account of this gigantic undertaking, states that 


the engineers preferred the mixed cements ; and that they | 


only used the Parker’s and Medina cements pure, when 
they required to guard against immediate immersion. 
The proportions adopted were 1} sand to 1 of cement 
Parker’s or Medina); or 2 sand to 1 cement Portland ; or 
intermediate proportions when the mixed cements were 
used. M. Bonin observes that the Roman cements lose 
their power of rapid setting by being kept a long time in 
store, but that their ultimate resistance did not appear to 
be thereby affected; whilst, on the contrary, there was 











* By Mr. G.R. Burnell. See p. 172, aate. 
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often danger in the use of Portland cement when it was 
|} tvofresh. The engineers at Cherbourg appear to have 
| given the preference to the built blocks of rubble masonry 

ver concrete blocks, on the score cf their obviating the 
necessity for wooden moulds ; andther markable success 
of the system, notwithstanding the violent storms to which 
| these blocks have been exposed since the first trials in 
| 1846 has perfectly justified its adoption. 

At Doverand at Alderney, Portland cement has been 
empl yed on a larger scale even than at Ci erbourg, and 
the aruficial blocks made at those two harbours are 
| actually used instead of large blocks of ashlar. The 
; jetties in these cases are formed of granite facings 
filed in with blocks of concrete at Dover, or with 
very rudely built blocks of rubble masonry at Alderney. 
fhe concrete at Dover is made by mixing about one 
proportion of Portland cement to ten proportions of 

ry shingle, in a box which is maiutained in a per- 
petual state of eccentric revolution so long as the mate- 
rials are in the interior; and then the concrete is forced 
tnto moulds, where it remains from eight to ten days, in 
order to set, thoroughly : the blocks thus made are slacked 
for two or three months at least before being placed under 
water by the aid of the diving-bell. At Alderney the 
concrete is made usually of one part cement, two parts of 
sand, and four of shingle, and into this material irregular 
ma ses of rubble, constituting about 40 per cent. of the 

| block, are inserted. This appears to be a very strange 
complication of the Dover plan, and I confess that it is 
one I do not admire; because the use of moulds is 
| compulsory in either case, aud the insertion of the broken 
| rubbie by hand into the gangue of concrete cannot pro- 
| duce so homogeneous a mass as would be produced if the 
concrete were made by one operation, and by the simul- 
tanecus mixture of the rubble itself, broken to the usual 
| size of road metalling. 

At Southampton docks, andat Liverpool, the quay walls 
recently executed have been formed either by means of a 
rubbie, or of a concrete backing, into the composition of 

| which blue lias lime enters largely. Perhaps the Liver- 
pool mortar-making machinery is the most perfect of any 
we have at work in our island, and the masonry executed 
with it is well worthy of examination. But, inasmuch as 
| I have not been able to obtain particulars of it, I may be 
allowed merely to state that the various ingredients are 
mixed by edge runners revolving on fixed axles; but 
| working in moveable troughs. The advantage of this 
|} system consists in the fact of its causing all the lime 
| which may have passed through thescreens after slacking 
to be equally hydrated, and at the same time ; and thus it 
obviates both the irregularity in the setting, and the 
waste, which usually attends the use of blue lias lime. 

In the execution of the Maidenhead. bridge, Mr. Brunel 
| adopted a form and dimension of arch which, when the 
nature of the material employed is taken into account, 

| must be considered to obtain its stability solely from the 
| cohesion of the cement with which the bricks were set. 
The span of the arch was, in fact, 128 feet, and the radius 
of curvature at the crown was 169 feet; so that with 
ordinary bricks it was impossible that they should have at 
all acted as voussoirs. So closely, indeed, also did 
Mr. Brunel approach the actual limits of the resistance 
| of the cement that the bridge was not completed without 
accident; and it must always be regarded as one of the 
hardiest even of his experiments. Latterly, in France, 
| engineers have trusted even more openly, and avowedly, 
to the adhesion of cements and concretes ; and after some 
| small bridges of concrete had been built upon a mould, 
as a test of this new style of monolithic construction, 
M. Gariel proceeded to construct, in a somewhat similar 
| manner, the arches of an aqueduct over the river Cousin 
in the Yonne) of 103 feet span, 10 feet 4 rise, and 3 feet 
34 deep at the crown, and of the Pont aux Doubles, Paris, 
also of the span of 103 feet, rise of 10 feet 4, and with a 
depth of 4 feet 4 at the crown. These were executed in 
ordinary rubble masonry set in cement, and were built in 
sections upon the centres, leaving intervals at the spring- 
ings on each side of the key section, which were subse- 
quently filled inand wedged closely together. Subsequently 
the Pont d’Alma, at Paris, of 141 feet span, 28 feet 24 rise, 
and 5 feet depth of crown, was executed in the same 
'manner. The advantages of this application of cement 
| are, that they dispense with the necessity for the use of 
| expensive ashlar voussoirs, and that they allow great 
economy in the construction of the centres. Moreover, 
|as the vault can be commenced at several places at a 
| time, the temporary load can be distributed more evenly 
than can possibly be the case with the voussoirs, working 
/up regularly from the springing: thus not only is there 
an economy of time, but also the deformation of the 
centres is avoided. Advantage might be taken of the 
| peculiar properties of the rapid setting cements to execute 
| other torms of structures, such as domes, groined vault 


ling, &c. with considerable economy over the ordinary 
| systems. 

But perhaps the most interesting observations yet made 
on the class of materials under notice are those recorded 
} by MM. Chatoney and Rivot in the ‘‘ Annales des Mines” 
| for 1856, in an article upon building materials used in sea 
| water, of which I have published a translation in the 
“Journal of Gas Lighting,’? &c. MM. Chatoney and 
Rivot do not indeed recommend any new processes, nor 
| do they introduce any new materials ; but they elucidate 
many obscure points in the philosophy of hmes and 
cements which have hitherto escaped notice. Thus, for 
instance, they enunciate distinctly the principle that the 
formation of an artificial silicate of lime must be a slow 
process when effected in the humid way ; and therefore it 
is that the system of allowing the various materials 
time to digest, as it were,—a system which formerly pre- 
vailed here, and sti!] prevails im H« Hand,—is very correct. 
Mixtures of lime, trass, or puzzuolano, in fact, require to 
be worked over frequently before being employed, care of 

course being taken to complete these operations before 

the erystallization begins. MM. Chatoney and Rivot 
| with equal! justice attributed the resistance of mortars to 
the action of sea water, to their compactness ; and what 
is more doubtful, to the fact of their containing a proper 
proportion of free lime at the time of their application, 
which should form a coating of carbonate of lime able to 
protect the hydro-silicate of lime during its formation. I 
| say this latter proposition is doubtful, because the experi- 
| ments of Professor Way go to prove that the hardening of 
| lime depends solely upon the manner in which the crystal- 
lization consequent upon the hydration takes place, and 
the eminent French engineers whom I have cited cer- 
tainly have omitted to examine the effects ¢ fthe excessive 
burning to which Portland cement is exposed, or the 
startling changes produced in plaster by a second calci- 
nation after having been slacked in saturated solutions of 
alum and borax. The degree of calcination affects this 
question to a far greater extent, I believe, than our 
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French guides—for they are our guides in these matters— | 
have yet admitted; and whilst I beg to be allowed to 
express my admiration for MM. Chatoney and Rivot’s | 
labours, I cannot but consider that much stillremains to | ‘ 
be solved in the mysterious theory of limes and cements. | fn Yi i 
I cannot conclude this very imperfect sketch of the re- i, ; ay 
cent applications of the class of materials under consider- | 3 
ation, without recording as formal a protest as I can 
Wainst the ordinary mode of making concrete in this 
country. The system usually is to pour lime (in aground | 
state) out of a sack upon a heap of ballast, without mea- | 
suring either me or ballast. The lime is slacked imme- 
diately upon the ballast, and turned over, until the Irish 
ibourers, who usually are charged with this work, are 
satisfied with its appearance. It is then put into a barrow, 
and shot into its place from a height. Anything more 
ibsurd than the whole of this system could not, I believe, 
be imagined, There is no security for the perfect hydra- 
tion of the lime, none for equal and intimate mixture, 
10ne for the compactness or solidity of the mass. Without 
lwelling upon the abstruse chemical questions involved 
in the scientific part of the theory of limes and cements, 
I believe that I am justified in saying that good concrete 
can only be made by carefully slacking the lime as the first 
operation ; by carefully mixing it with sand in proper pro- 
portions, so as to make a good mortar; by mixing this 
mortar with sharp angular ballast ; and finally, by com- 
pressing the whole mass of the concrete so made _ by 
means of a careful ramming. We hear still of practical 
men, as they are called, and of professional men who 
ought to know better, attaching importance to the use of 
lime ‘‘ hot,’’ as they call it. Of course no one who knows 
anything of the real philosophy of the subject would 
listen to such nonsense; but the prejudice in its favour is 
still so strong, and I have lately encountered it in so 
many unexpected quarters, that I feel bound to remind 
the worthy partisans of the opinion thus impugn, that the 
mere fact of the lime’s being “ hot ’’ proves that it has 
not completed the whole of the process of hydration, and 
that therefore, there is always a danger of a subsequent 
disturbance of the materials with which it is thus mixed. 
I believe that the mortars for concrete ought to be made 
with the same care as the mortars of the best brickwork, 
for concrete is, indeed,but a rabble masonry of small ma- 
terials. It would, I am also convinced, be preferable to 
make this mortar under edge rollers, and to mix it with 
the ballast in pug- mills; and certain I am that the care- 
lessness, if not the ignorance, of our practical builders 
in the use of limes, is one of the principal reasons for the 
excessive use of cements we witness in England, in posi- | 
tions wherein lime properly used would answer every 
reasonable purpose. It was principally with the hope of 
reviving interest in the inquiry into the right use of these 
materials, both limes and cements, that I have felt it de- 
sirable to bring before you the above brief notice of some 
of the proceedings and researches of our neighbours. 


— = THE 
PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

THE committee for erecting a Memorial of the 

Great Exhibition, at a meeting held on Monday, 
March the 15th, selected the design No. 22, same manner, it is evident that the eastern ex- 
marked, “One in the Race for Fame,” as the best ;_ tremity will soon be on the verge of the precipice. 
and it was determined that application should be 
made to the authorities for permission to erect a 
memorial on the site of the Exhibition in Hyde- 
park, in accordance with that design, or such a 
modification of it as might be preferred. 

On opening the letter accompanying the design 
the author was found to be Mr. Joseph Durham, 
of Devonshire-street, Portland-place ; whose bust 
of her Majesty was presented not long ago by Sir 
Fras, G. Moon to the Corporation of London, and 
is now at Guildhall. The same sculptor also 
executed the statue of Hermione, now in the 
Egyptian-hall at the Mansion-house. 

In accordance with the request of some of the 
competitors, the committee have notified that 
artists who desire to affix their names to their 
designs are at liberty to do so. 
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The small quaint-looking structure, of which we 
give an interior view, has been built against the 
eastern extremity of the choir of the church. Its 
weather-beaten exterior is very picturesque, and 
its diminutive proportions seem to give dignity to 
the surrounding edifices. The interior is curious. 
The bosses in the roof contain various carvings 
and heraldic devices. 

The interior having become very dilapidated, 
the Duke of Northumberland entrusted it to the 
hands of Mr. Dobson, the architect, who, with 
good taste, put it into substantial condition, with- 
out interfering much with the venerable aspect of 
the place. 





PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, 
BATH. 
ererte aereeeer ws avin aon <cnaniiees -mie Tus structure, completed not long ago, is a 
THE SHRINE OF ST. OSWIN—TYNE.- prominent object, in the distance, on approaching 
MOUTH PRIORY. the Bath Station, on the Great Western Railway. 
fue mouldering remains of Tynemouth Priory, The style of the building is Gothic, of the Geome- 
with its Norman arches and rows of Lancet win- | tric period. The principal front to the west runs | 
dows, are scarcely surpassed in beauty by any of parallel to the Lansdowne-road, and comprises a 
the ancient ruins which are left in England. Their | lofty central tower, with staircase; turret at the 
situation is also fine. On one side is the Prior’s | angle, surmounted by a spirelet, 148 feet higher ; 
Haven, a pleasant little bay: on another, area gable, with an oriel window, carved, with 
picturesque rugged rocks: in front is the sea. | moulded tracery windows, and the arms of the 
At the present time a breakwater, of immense | Rev. Sydney H. Widrington carved on a shield ; 
strength, is in course of erection, reaching from the | a smaller gable and turret, on the north side of it, | 
Prior’s Haven towards the breakwater from the | from the centre of which two wings run north | 
Hard Sand, on the opposite side of the entrance of |and south, containing the several halls for the 
the river. When this is completed, it will not only | various classes of study, by a moulded doorway, 
improve the river, but also make this dangerous | with the arms of the Duke of Beaufort and Mar- 
coast a safe harbour of great extent. It isthought | quis of Lansdowne on either side, on shields. 
that this work will, in some measure, interfere | From these a spacious vestibule leads into the 
with the appearance of the ruins, but in con- | committee and secretary’s rooms, on the left 
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searcely complain. 

In spite of the care which has been taken, | 
during the last few years, of what remains of this | 
Priory, the hand of time has had a serious effect 
ipon it; and it is remarkable to notice the en- 
croachment of the sea upon the promontory on 
which the ruins stand. ; 

Ina map of Tynemouth Castle, of about the 
date of Queen Elizabeth, a large space of land is 
shown between the east end of the Priory and the 
rocks. Only a comparatively small space now 
remains ; and if the action of the sea go on in the 





wide central flight, branching into two at the 
first landing, approach is gained to the large 


entrance to the staircase, ascending which by a 


school in the north wing, containing an area of | 


3,500 square feet. 


traceried windows, towards the east and west; 


It is lighted by a series of | 


and one large window, of five lights, in the north | 


gable. The roofs throughout the floor are open 
timbered, plastered and colonred in pattern 
between the rafters, and stained. 

In the south wing is a similar room, of an area 
of 2,100 square feet, with a raised stage at one 
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end. On this floor are rooms also for the principal 
and vice-principal, and a spacious library. On 
the ground floor the north wing is appropriated 
to five smaller halls of study (four of these aver- 
aging an area of 450 square feet each, and one 
containing 810 square feet), approached through 
a cloister, with windows facing the west. In the 
south wing isthe dining-hall for the daily boarders, 
and adjoining it a residence for the janitor, with 
a good cooking kitchen, stoves, &e. and steps to 
spacious cellarage under the whole of this wing. 
The rooms on this floor are lofty, with direct light 
towards the playgrounds at the rear of the build- 
ing. The buildings are all panelled, with moulded 
wood ribs. All the rooms are warmed by open 
fire-grates, on a new plan. The grounds belong- 


| ing to the college are eight acres in extent, with 


entrances towards the Lansdowne-road and Rich- 
mond-hill. The former is by an arched gateway, 
moulded and recessed, to be surmounted by the 
Royal arms and motto carved in relief. The 
works have been executed from the design of Mr. 
James Wilson, F.S.A. architect, of Bath, and the 
builder is Mr. Streeter, of the same city. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

ON Saturday, the 13th, the Photographic 
Society held their first conversazione at the 
Museum of the Department of Art at Brompton. 
The whole of the Museum was lighted and thrown 
open to visitors, and refreshments were provided 
in the Board-room., About 700 persons were pre- 
sent, and the meeting passed off very successfully. 

The warming of the Gallery in which the 
Exhibition is held will require some further con- 
sideration. The difference of the temperature in 
the neighbourhood of the large stoves, and in 


other parts of the apartment, is too great for 
sideration of such a useful work even artists will | hand, and through folding-doors, opposite the 


comfort or safety. 

Mr. Philip Owen, with whom the responsi- 
bility of the general management of the Museum 
rests, exerted himself, as he always does, to make 
the arrangements for visitors satisfactory. 

The Photographie Exhibition contains, as we 
have already said, many fine specimens, and 
should be visited by all who are interested in art. 





Gas Trests.—Mr. Riechenbach, of the Borougl- 
road, Southwark, has patented a gauge whereby, 
it is said, the quality, temperature, and pressure 


of gas can be ascertained at a glance. 
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CHURCH. BUILDING NEWS. 

Leckhampstead (Berks).—There is to be a new 
church built at this place, which is one of the dis- 
tricts of the parish of Chieveley, and the efforts 
to accomplish it are mainly to be attributed to the 
vicar, the Rev. J. Elliott Robinson. Mr. 8. 8. 
Teulon is the architect, and the church will con- 
sist of a nave and chancel, with its tower rising 
between, terminating in a depressed broach just 
above the ridge of the nave. The style is Early 
Middle Pointed; the material, brick of the 
country. 

Mellis—-The vestry have resolved to proceed 
upon a plan and specification for the repair and 
restoration of the oak roof of the church here, 
prepared by Mr. Johnson, of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
wrchitect. 

Worcester.— The style of the selected design 
for the Angel-street Independent Chapel is 
(irecian, with a large semi-circular portico sup- 
ported by columns. Entrance to the body of the 
building is obtained under the portico by two 
different doorways, and to the gallery by a door 
on each side of the portico. The interior of the 
chapel will be about 79 feet by 59 feet. It will 
he lighted from the roof, which will have a dome 
in the centre, filled with glass, besides other 
smaller openings for the admission of light. 
Immediately at the back of the chapel are vestries 
and other apartments, and behind these are school- 
rooms for boys and girls on the ground-floor, with 
an infant school and half-a-dozen class-rooms 
above. Still further at the rear of the premises 
there is to be a warden’s house of two stories in 
height. The new chapel will accommodate up- 
wards of 1,000 people. The chapels, schools, 
warden’s house, and all the buildings, are esti- 
mated to cost 4,500/. though from the style of the 
design it is doubted, says the Chronicle, by some, 
whether they can be erected within that estimate. 

Taunton.—A vestry meeting was held last week 
for the purpose of considering the advisability of 
granting a rate for some 2,000/. being the balance, 
besides subscriptions &c. of 4,000/. necessary to 
complete the estimated cost of rebuilding the 
tower of St. Mary’s Church; and also giving 
authority to rebuild. Mr. Liddon, in moving the 
resolution, gave the following account of the 
tenders, according to the local Courier :—“ Mr. 
Pollard’s tender for the works is 6,259/. 
which includes the whole of the carving: if exe- 
cuted with stone from Trask’s Quarry, his tender 
is the sum of 5,959/. The next is your towns- 
man, Mr. Henry Davis, who is willing to execute 
the whole of the works specified (and any extra 
work at the prices stated in the sehedule), for 
5,4227. That does not include the carving. Mr. 
J. Spiller, of North Town, offers to execute the 
work, of Hambdon-hill stone, for 6,421/.; with | 
stone from Messrs. Trask and Co. 6,218/. Mr. 
L.iddon then read the amounts affixed to the other 
tenders, as follows :— 





Hambdon-hill Stone from 

Stone. Trask and Co.'s. 
G. Myers London........ £8,041 0 £7,930 
H.and R. Holland and Han - 

isa sic scvxseand 5 8419 0 7,210 
Piper and Son, do......... 6,687 0 6,300 
Robinson and Son, Coventry 7,432 0 7,232 
Mr. Davis, Langport 7,300 0 
T. Hutchings, Bridgwater 7,070 12 — 
Staple and Parish ........ 6,355 © _—_ 


Mr. Liddon continued: In order to show you 
the lowest sum for which it can be built, I will 


take the lowest tender for taking down and re- | 
building, and also the lowest for executing the | 


carving work. The lowest for carving is William 
F armer, who lives in London; and we are told by 
Scott and Ferrey that he is a most skilful and 
competent carver. The amount of his tender is 
435/. The other tenders for the carving sepa- 
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which nearly a moiety has been raised. The tower 
will be retained. Tenders have been called for. 
Chesterfield.—A meeting was held in Derby last 
week with reference to a memorial to the late Duke 
of Devonshire. A window and carved armorial 
bearings in St. Michael’s church had been sug- 


the roadway, the whole length of the bridge ; and 
at the centre of the bridge, owing to the chains 
tapering there to almost nothing, these longitudi- 
nal beams have to sustain the whole tension due 
to the weight of the load suspended. In the 
other suspension-bridges the chains alone carry 





gested, but the promoters of the movement thought 
that something of a more general character might 
be desired. After some discussion as to whether | 
the memorial should take the form of a statue, | 
reformatory, or orphan asylum, it was resolved, 
“that a suitable memorial should be erected to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, and to testify the respect and esteem in 
which he was held by all classes of society.” The 
meeting then adjourned. 

Wakefield.—The committee met last week to 
receive the tenders of the several builders for the 
execution of the first contract in the parish church 
restoration, the restoration of the tower. The 
successful competitor is Mr. Latham, who is now 
employed in the erection of St. Michael’s chureh, 
Westgate Common. 

Doncaster.—The family of the late Mr. George 
Jarratt Jarratt, of Elmfield, intend perpetuating 
his memory by filling in the east window of 
Christ Church with stained glass, from a design 
by Mr. Scott ; and by a new carved pulpit, also 
designed by Mr. Scott; and the cost of which will 
be about 100 guineas. ‘The works are in progress. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—The foundation-stone of 
a new church, in the district of St. Paul, has been 
laid by Lord Ravensworth. The locality of the 
new church is at High Elswick, immediately 
adjoining the quarry; and around the edifice 
streets of buildings already planned may be ex- 
pected soon to be built. The church will be in 
the Early English style, and constructed, without 
gallery, to contain 930 sittings ; 583 free. There 
will be a vestry and bell-turret ; and the interior 
of the building will be some 60 feet broad by 120 
feet long. It will have an open timber roof, and 
a long clerestory, with triangular windows, Six 
chamfered arches will divide the nave from the 
aisle. The whole will be constructed from the 
design of Mr. Dobson ; and the principal contract 
has been taken by Mr. Joseph Kyle, builder, 
being for the masons and carpenters’ works, at 
3,327/. 1s. 74. The other contracts bring this 
sum up to near 4,000/. Towards this amount, 
one lady alone has contributed 1,000/. 





THE FALL OF CAERHOWELL-BRIDGE. 

Tue fall of Caerhowell-bridge is an event that 
demands more notice on the part of the Buélder, 
as the exponent of a class, than is afforded by the 
publication of the particulars that took place at 
the coroner’s inquest, held im consequence of the 
death that ensued from the fall of this bridge. I 
make free, therefore, to forward you these obser- 
vations, and trust they may be found suitable for 
the columns of your journal. 

If Caerhowell-bridge were the first of Dredge’s 
bridges that had failed, and were the circum- 
stances attending its fall less unsatisfactory, one 
might be excused for not inquiring too closely 
| into its construction, or the causes of its failure ; 





the whole weight, and the longitudinal girders, 
which it is now the practice to place on either 
side the roadway, act only in stiffening the road- 
way, and in preventing too great an undulatory 
motion. 

With regard to the economy of Dredge’s bridges, 
it is evident that whether the rods are placed 
obliquely or vertically the weight to be carried 
remains the same; and in the former principle, 
whatever reduction is made im the section of the 
chains, by the abstraction of any portion of the 
tension, has to be given tothe longitudinal beams, 
which not only have to sustain the tension taken 
from the chains, but have also to resist the trans- 
verse strains which their horizontal position 
necessarily subjects them to. The tension, more- 
over, has to be transmitted from the chains tothe 
longitudinal beams by rods, which require, from 
the disadvantageous position they occupy as com- 
pared with the bars of the chains for which they 
become substitutes, to be of far greater strength 
than what is due to the reduction of metal made 
in the chains. These rods are also subjected to 
great transverse strains, inasmuch as they, from 
their position, act as levers, being secured at the 
bottom and weighted at the top with the full 
weight of the amount of horizontal tension they 
are required to convey to the longitudinal beams, 
and, therefore, unless made very strong, are most 
liable to fracture. 

From what has been said, it follows that not- 
withstanding the slight structures that have been 
erected on Dredge’s principle, it would not be 
difficult to prove that much more material is re- 
quired in the construction of these bridges, to 
make them equally stiff and strong, than what is 
required in a bridge built on the prineiple of 
vertical suspension. The engineer to the Caer- 
howell-bridge seems to admit this, for he says the 
Caerhowell-bridge was made 32 per cent. stronger 
than the bridges of Telford, Clark, and Brown ; 
yet it fell soon after erection witha comparatively 
light load, whereas the bridges of Telford, Clark, 
and Brown—works of far greater magnitude— 
have stood for years monuments of engineering 
skill and genius, and show no signs of weakness or 
decay. 

In considering the causes whieh produced the 
downfall of Caerhowell-bridge, the reason assigned 
by the county surveyor, and corroborated by the 
engineer, that the vibration broke the head of a 
bolt, and so occasioned the bolt’s displacement, 1s 
one that will not probably be much credited, and 
deserves little notice further than it is somewhat 
startling that gentlemen occupying the position 
of these witnesses should seize with avidity upon 
such a cause to account for the aceident; as if it 
were not more reprehensible on the part of the 
officials conneeted with the bridge to have allowed 
it to jolt to pieces from want of the commonest 
attention, as for the bridge to have failed from its 
defects of construction or design. 

There is, however, little reason to suppose that 





but when we know that it is notorious that other 
| bridges, constructed on the same principle, have | 
| failed, to the great injury and sacrifice of human 
life, and that Caerhowell-bridge fell with a pass- 
|ing load of nine tons, when at any time it might | 
have been subjected to a dense erowd of people, | 
| equal to 150 tons, it is scarcely to be desired that 
| the failure should be allowed to pass without an 
expression of opinion from the engineering pro- 
fession, as to its merits of design and construction ; 
| and in consequence I tender the following opinions, 


rately, are as follow :—Casentini and Co. 549/.; | With the hope that they may provoke discussion, 
G. Myers, 984/.; G. H. White, 640/. We will | 274 50 clicit from others, more capable of judging, 
take Mr. Davis’s tender (5,422J.), the lowest for | the true causes which produced this deplorable 
taking down and rebuilding, and add to that the accident. The fact that there are seventy similar 
carving (435/.) according to the tender of Mr. | bridges in existence, demonstrates how necessary 
Farmer, and we have the sum! total of 5,857/.” | it is to ascertain the correctness of the principle 
After some discussion the meeting was ad- | 0 Which they are constructed. 

journed for a week. The difference in the principle of Dredge’s sus- 


RT ee es a. | pension-bridges, on which principle Caerhowell- 
Manchester -—The cathedral tower is to be re-| jridge was built, and the principle of the suspen- 
built. The architect to the cathedral, Mr. J. P. | a : I 


eee .| sion-bridges erected by Telford and other eminent 
Holden, recently made a careful examination of | . fe EES . 
. ; . | engineers, is, that the suspension-rods are placed 
the structure, and, from his assurance that no time | bli : sas : 
sar othe | obliquely, radiating from the towers towards the 
should be lost in its demolition, steps have already | v : F P was 
, : .» | centre of the bridge, instead of being placed ver- 
been taken for pulling down the upper portion, | ;; » Wilke caneebadsat as . 
7 ae ’ | tically. This variation in the direction of the 
which is the most unsafe part of the tower. It}... *: : te ff 
: : : aise? | suspension-rods is the only basis for the remark - 
has not been decided, according to the Courier, to | ble modifications adopt d in the constrectl f 
wh ’ 4 abie Ci ms aqgopte e construction © 
remove the tower quite to the base ¢ rese : . 
juite e base at present. Dredge’s bridges. 
Bowden (Cheshire).—It is intended ‘buil 1| Tm. . © , 
shire). s intended to rebuudd| The effect produced by placing the suspension 
and enlarge the parish church of Bowden on plans 
and specifications prepared by Mr. Breakspear, of | 


London, and at an estimated cost of 5,000/. of} or horizontal chains, which extend on either side 


i 


the bridge was so destroyed; for if it had failed 
from the chain on the one side giving way, the 


‘load that was on it at the time would haveslipped 


off on the side that gave way, and in all probability 
the chain of the opposite side would have been left 


‘standing. And when it is considered that the 


whole tension of the bridge, amounting, in this 
ease, according to the engineer’s ealeulation, to 
129 tons, is brought upon and held by the bolts, 
and that the friction of iron upon iron is one-sixt' 
the weight, it is clearly demonstrable that the 
bolts cannot be easily displaced, even supposing 
them deprived of their heads by the inconceivable 
' cause stated, or by any other means. It remains 
‘on this point only to notice Mr. Dredge’s state- 
| ment, that the displacement of the bolts on which 
the entire safety of the bridge depends, and to 
which displacement, according to Mr. Dredge’s 
account, his bridges seem peculiarly liable, can 
only be prevented by “ periodical surveys,”—a 
defect of construction of most grave importance, 
and one that eannot be teo widely known. 
Whatever the cause, it is palpable that Caer- 
howell-bridge fell from being torn asunder ; and 
when its strength is compared with the strength 
of other suspension-bridges, ereeted by eminent 
engineers (notwithstanding Mr. Dredge’s state- 
ment that Caerhowell-bridge was 32 per cent. 
| stronger than the bridges of the engineers he 





| rods obliquely is, that the strain is part ly trans- | names), it will be found that this result is not 
| ferred from the chains to two longitudinal beams, | much to marvel at, particularly when we take 


into consideration its peculiar construction For 
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instance, the suspension-bridge lately erected over | to grow from the flesh. Mr. J. E. Lauder has an| inclined to thiuk they would be perfectly noiseless 


the ornamental waters of the St. James’s Park | effective picture, ’titled :— to the tread in consequence. Where light was re- 


has a span of abont the same dimensions as “ Winking tapers jointly peep quired under the stair it might be given by orna- 
Caerhowell-bridge had; but although of little High from my lady’s bower.” mental perforations in the riser. As regards the 
more than one-half the width of Caerhowell- The proportions would seem to be exaggerated, | cost, I cannot attempt to compete with the present 


bridge, and intended only for foot-traffic, it has,} but parts are admirably painted. Of figure pic- | cheap joimery that we see in most of the houses 
besides two strong longitudinal girders, of which, | tures there are but few : the strength of the gallery | erected, or rather “run up,” in the neighbourhood 
I believe, the Caerhowell-bridge was deficient, a 18 In landscape, and the strength of the landscape | of the metropolis ; but I doubt not these earthen- 
section of chain of 56 square inches, two-and-a | isin the Williams family, including thereby Messrs. | ware stairs ean be supplied at a price to bring 
half times the section of Caerhowell - bridge. | Boddington, Gilbert, C. Leslie, and J.Perey. No.60, | them into general use with all practical men. 
Further, it would appear from the particulars | A Golden Sunset,” by A. Gilbert, is a very charm- I might give another hint to builders, now that 
given in the Builder of 27th June, 1857, that the | ing work ; and the same may be said of 392, “ A | we are on the subject, and that is to use earthen- 
tension on the chains of the St. James’s-park-/} Bright Day at Ulleswater,’ by Sidney Percy.) ware sink stones, glazed. They are very exten- 
bridge, when the platform is densely crowded with | Mr. Montague has scarcely progressed as he should | sively employed in the north for ttages, being 
people, is 5} tons per square inch,—about one- | have done ; there are several agreeable specimens, | strong and smooth, and requiring less attention 
quarter the breaking weight of good iron. Now, | however, of his art, 23, 137, and others. (117); than the common stone to keep them clean and 
supposing Caerhowell-bridge to have been weighted | “ Charity,” by W. Underhill, shows more refine- | sweet. M. B. Newron.* 
to the same extent, the tension on the chains andj} ment than some works of the same artist. (129) | = 
beams would have amounted to 122 tons per |“ Ffos Noddyn,” F. W. Hulme, is a good land- | ‘OMPETIT rea 
square inch, about the total strength of the iron,| scape ;” and the same may be said of his (352), | COMPETITIONS. 
as is to be assumed from the accounts given of| “An old Bridge near Wales.” Mr. Robins, in 168; /alifax Baths.—A competitor says,—The de- 
the quality used in its construction,—and this] and 513, exhibits his mastery over water. (349), | signs were sent in on the 18th of January. Surely 
independent of all transverse strains. To those | “ Village Coquettes,” by C. Rossiter, barring its | it would not take two months to decide whieh 
who have been on the St. James’s-park-bridge | flatness, is a work of merit. 372 is a very ele-| Was the most suitable of twelve A hint from you 
when crowded with people it is palpable that the | gant little landseape, by J. A. Hammersley, “Ten- | Would hasten the movements of the good folks at 
bridge has no unnecessary excess of strength. dersdorf,” from Andernach, on the Rhine. (440), | Halifax, and perhaps throw some light on the 
There can be no hesitation in stating that the|‘“ The Young Mariners,’ by Henry Moore, | whereabouts of the several designs. 
chains and beams of Caerhowell-bridge should | is too much like a work of Mr. Hook,—the more; Leeds Workhouse.—At the last weekly meeting 
have been at least three or four times—according | to be objected to as the artist has ability; (35),| of the Leeds Board of Guardians, resolutions 
to the quality of the iron used—greater than | “An English Landscape,” by H. B Gray; (84),| were passed to the effect that a workhouse 
what they were, and even then the readway would “In the Highlands,” by B. W. Leader; (306), | should be built according to the plan approved by 
have required stiffening before the bridge could | “ Lane Scene,” by J. Godet ; (343), ‘* Rosamond,” the Poor-law Board, and that the necessary steps be 
have been considered safe for heavy traffic. That | by J. D. Wingfield; (446), “The Head of Loch | taken to proceed with the works without delay. 
it fell with a passing load of 9 tons argues that | Lomond,” by James Peel; and, 468, “Llyn| The architects are to have a commission of 5 per 
the material or workmanship, or both, were of | Idwal,” by H. C. Whaite, deserve notice ; as do | cent. on the cost of the building. Mr. Middleton, 
inferior quality. It also demonstrates that the | pictures by Provis, Dukes, Pasmore, L. J. Wood, | the chairman of the Leeds Board of Guardians, has 
peculiarity of the design subjects the iron of these the Pettitts, Bridell (527); Bell Smith, and | forwarded to us a report of one of its weekly meet- 
bridges to extraordinary strains, and also that a/| others. ‘ 
moving load produces far greater effect than a dead | j the loeal newspapers, with a request that we 
load uniformly distributed. The greater effect | HINTS TO POTTERS ANSWERED. | would republish it as a « reply ” to our previous 
produced by a moving load is noticed because the brief reports of previous proceedings. This is out 
engineer or designer of Caerhowell-bridge has, of the question ; but we may say that at the 
in the calculations published in his report to meeting referred to, the chairman stated, that 
Messrs. Young and Company, evidently considered “the design which has obtained the first prize 
the load that was on the bridge at the time of its is decidedly the best,” and that this “is 
fall as so much dead weight distributed over the jthe opinion of 99 persons in every 100 of 
surface of the roadway. | | the 800 who have inspected the plans” The 
In concluding these remarks, I will observe that | chairman then moved the following resolu- 
whatever the foregoing statements are worth, there | | tion :—“ That the plans submitted to this Board 
can be no doubt that Caerhowell-bridge fell from | | by Messrs. Perkin and Backhouse having received 
its inherent weakness or from neglect. Either the | the first prize as being the best in the opiniun of 
bridge was faulty in design, defective in construc- | the Board, and having been approved and con- 
tion, or it fell from some such cause suggested by | firmed by the Poor-law Board, the same be adopted 
the county surveyor and by the engineer. I sub- as the plans upon which the new workhouse for 
scribe to the former opinion ; but, take which view this township shall be built; and that Messrs. 
you will, a glaring culpability is evident, free of | Perkin and Backhouse be employed to superintend 
extenuating circumstances. The case cannot be _ and carry out the building of the same at a com- 
considered as belonging to the list of unavoidable | mmission of 5/. per cent. upon the outlay, less 1004. 
accidents, or excusable from any novelty or | | the amount awarded to them as the successful 
economy of its design, and consequently demands, | competitors.” This resolution was agreed to by 
at the very least, an outspoken and unvarnished five to two, one remaining neutral. 
expression of opinion. A. B. Leominster Corn Exchange.—The plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Cranston, architect, of Birmingham, 
have been selected from the designs submitted in 
public competition, and the works are to be car- 
ried out forthwith. 











Water Cisterns.—In answer to Mr. Sydney 
Smirke’s suggestion of the earthenware water 
cistern, I am ready to supply earthenware reser- 
voirs of cylindrical form, of any size, from 15 
inches diameter to 3 feet, in salt-glazed stoneware. 





NOTES UPON IRON. 

THE iron trade is not in so hopeful a condition 
as at the time of the publication of our last 
“Notes.” The prospects of a revival in the 
American trade that shall be generally felt, and so | 
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felt as to produce a marked increase in the work 1 have made the one shown by engraving 5 feet OCIETY. 

done at home, are not so encouraging as they then}, (and the length may be increased ad libitum), INAUGURAL MEETING. 

were. The number of unemployed workmen, 414 fitted with a wooden or earthenware cover,| THIS new society was inangurated on Tuesday, 


wherever there are ironworks, is very great. And and strong low frame to stand on: it makes a the 2nd instant, in the Bath-street Exhibition 
this feature in the trade is beginning to assume splendid shen taken up but little room, and is Rooms, Glasgow. There was a large muster of 
a serious aspect. The hands employed about | poth cheap and durable (imperishable, in fact), architects and others, and the building trade was 
Willenhall, and the first-class houses at Wolver- besides being much more cleanly in use than not unrepresented, although an important meeting 
hampton engaged in the manufacture of locks and the ordinary , ae cistern or the old wood oil butt. of builders happened to be held at the same hour 
bolts, and other hardware articles required in the The price of these, as made to the above form, in another place. 
building trades, are fully employed. brings the cistern within the reach of all. Mr. Salmon, one of the vice-presidents, took 
SE Now as to hint No. 2 in your Journal of 6th the chair, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. John 
 saeataiiaiies sciseiaistareiace: awen- eaimres ai eae ; air > preside ‘the society. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, _, instant : nes, Se pene eae ‘ation of 
: | Earthenware Stairs.—1 am ready to supply rhe Chairman,—in allusion to the association of 
- a «,|these, too, with the rise and tread made in one the Glasgow Architects, hitherto, with the Archi- 
THE art-tree is budding with the spring. First | Hiese, too, with the rise and tread mi wi = as “ge ones henaneel 
i 7 i if “nT Patt ” tectural Institute of Scotland, as a mere branch 
evidence of awakening life comes “ The British ; : “ope Rntete and the necuibe te 
om “Bip » of that Edinburgh Society, and the necessity for 
after that “The National ;” then one by one open | - Png Eo eae ORE nchaiion 
ane te : : ce now separating from it, and forming an associaty 
the rest, culminating in the big “blow” at the ip Mah te oe ae . 1 this separa- 
zo o, d t 2 Se | of their own, —gsaid;—having proposet S$ separe 
Academy. The dinner for the Artists’ General tion, and carried it into effect, we can scarcely 
Benevolent Fund will take place on the 27th, and 1th be fore you as an association, and ask you 
. . . T.¢ 5 , ? , ; a ¢ _ — 4 * 
in the following month the Art-Union of London to join us, without being able to assure you that 
é cary : oprah ‘ ing ab! : ] 
will distribute its thousands amongst artists. | af 2 , ‘sire and intention tc make 
: “ - sire it is our settled desire and inten ; 
Returning to our second “ bud,” the National, let | this society thoroughly practical. The formation 
us say that it has a pleasant aspect. There are of a museum of art, a library, and whatever 
here 576 pictures and one piece of sculpture, all else appears to be useful, are among the matters 
more agreeable than great. The president, Mr. | 'which will engage our earliest attention. For 
R. 8. Lauder, has a picture of mark, “Christ 
’ 
Betrayed ” (334), but wanting in the high devo- | 
| 





| 
| 
| 


these ends, it will also be important that we 
i should soon have premises of our own, so that 
tional feeling called for by the subject. The leur society may have a local habitation as well 
“men and officers,’ who when they heard him es a name; and surely in a city like Glasgow, 
speak, “went backward and fell to the ground,” | Die ee ee - oa 
are represented rather as slain men; and the | piece, 3 feet long, 12 inches broad, and 2} inches} s as the first response to the queries in our pages we 
fringes on the arm of one in the foreground seem | thick. I propose to make them hollow, and am | insert this communication, though open to objection. 
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where we have evidence of the mind to appre- 
ciate, and the spirit to encourage fine buildings, 
and where we have unquestionably the wealth 
capable of paying for their erection, where we 
have so large a population, with the prospect of 
progressive advancement,—surely it is not too 
much to expect that architects, and those con- 
nected with the building trade, will come for- 





ward and encourage this association. It is the | 
interest both of architects and builders, as well | 
as their duty, to do so; and I think we may say | 
that we have a right to expect also the support | 
of the public at large. Our object is not a} 
selfish one, for what we wish is to elevate the | 
public taste, and see our city standing out con- | 
spicuous not only for wealth and commercial | 
enterprise, but as a great land-mark of art, with | 
ts yet unfeued parks and streets rivalling the | 
greatest cities of Greece and Rome. 

Mr. Charles Wilson said that while he con- | 
curred in the necessity of forming a separate asso- | 
ciation for Glasgow, he could have wished that | 
the constitution of the Architectural Institute | 
had admitted of a sort of federal connection be- | 
tween the Edinburgh and Glasgow associations. | 
Mr, Wilson then proceeded to make some remarks | 
ipon the past and present state of architecture in | 
Glasgow. Glasgow, he remarked, took a great 
start in architectural progress at different periods. 
The first he would mention was at the middle of 
the seventeenth century. At that period a great 
fire took place in Glasgow, which destroyed all | 
that portion of the town from the High-street | 
down Saltmarket and along Trongate and Gallow- | 
gate. The houses at that time were mostly con- | 
structed of wood, and the fire was a very serious | 
calamity. But it proved an ultimate blessing ; | 
for the new streets and buildings, on the site of | 
the property which had been destroyed, were 
constructed in beautiful arrangement, well adapted | 
tor street architecture, though, in the present 
state of the population at that part of the town, | 
the arcades and piazzas, some of which still re- 
mained, were, perhaps, quite properly closed up. | 
These improvements were designed and carried 
out by Sir William Bruce, of Kinross, architect to 
Charles II. who also designed the Merchants’ 
Hall and steeple in Bridegate. He was inclined | 
to think that the same architect had designed the | 
Town-hall, but he had not been able to ascertain | 
that as a fact. From 1650 the city continued | 
growing and increasing till it took another great 
start about 1750. At the beginning of that cen- 
tury the western boundaries of the city did not | 
extend farther than about where the Tron Steeple 
now stands, except that there were a few strag- 
gling houses beyond. But about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, what was then called the 
New-town of Glasgow sprang up, and Glassford- | 
street, Virginia-street, Miller-street, Hutcheson- | 
street, and Queen-street were constructed. In| 
the last decade of that century, and the first | 
decade of the present century, there was a busy | 
time in the erection both of public and private | 
buildings. 
tecture in Glasgow, it is absolutely necessary that | 
we should have an architectural society for the | 
purpose of keeping up good feeling among mem- 
bers of the profession, stimulating one another, 
and endeavouring to raise the character of archi- 
tecture in the city, to awaken proper appreciation | 
of architecture 
and induce them to give it more unbounded 
patronage. 


great 
sistent, persistent energy. Let us be 
doing, working together for the accomplishment 
of these great ends 
to see not only every architect and builder, but 
every man and every woman in the kingdom, 
united in one grand 
society. 


isearcely find a place to hide our head. 





ner of style, Pagan, Mahommedan, and Christian, 


has its admirers, if not its worshippers. We are 
asked to design a house in the Italian, the 
Greek, the Gothic, the old Scotch style, but which 
of us was ever required to prepare a design in the 
new Scotch style? We are asked to design a 
church in the Norman style, in the style of the 
fourteenth century, and even in the style of the 
sixteenth century, but whoever heard of a church 
court seriously coming to the determination that 
their new church should be erected in the style of 
the nineteenth? The very idea of such a thing | 
seems to be ridiculous, though in truth nothing | 
could possibly be more reasonable; and we ought | 
to be ashamed to think that the thing is impos- | 
sible. The inspiration of new life into our archi- | 
tecture,—the creation of a national style,—can | 
never be the result of mere individual caprice or | 
prejudice. It must 
nation’s mind, and so only shall it bequeath to | 
future generations intelligible records of the} 
thoughts and actions of the people. But  this| 





bear the impress of the | 


achievement demands unanimity, — con- | 
up and | 


ends for which I could wish 


harmonious architectural 


Mr. Steel, modeller; Mr. Watson, builder ; Mr. 


Gildard ; and Mr. Cairnie, glass-stainer, afterwards 
addressed the meeting. 





SWEARING IN THE WORKSHOP. 
THE article in your paper, p. 158, by a “ Fore- 


man of a Manufactory,” on swearing in the work- 
| shop, brought to my mind Sir Christopher Wren’s 
order, which he caused to be posted up in various 
parts of the edifice of St. Paul’s cathedral during 
its erection, and I am glad to see you have since 
printed it. 
that profane practice so much indulged in by our 
workmen, and, I am sorry to say, in a great many 
instances by foremen, and even by some masters, | 
I have often found that a kindly reproof on hear- | 
ing the utterance of profane language by men in! LIABILITY FOR AN AGENT'S ACTS: STATUTE OF 
works under my superintendence, and an earnest | 
request that it may not be repeated, has not been 
without 
order must have had great influence in abating 
the practice, not only in St. Paul’s, but in all the 
works about the City in his day, and architects 
would do well to consider his course. 


It is suggestive of a means to lessen 


effect. I should think Sir C. Wren’s 


Let masters and foremen set the example, and 


then they have as much right to insist on proper 
| conduct in the workshop as they have to demand 
good work ; and courage in the foreman will do a 
great deal towards it. 


J. E.G. 


The “ Foreman,” who so commendably wishes 


to repress profane swearing in workshops, may 
derive some aid from the following extract from 
Looking to the present state of archi- | John Wesley’s “ Journal :”— 


“ At Darlington, it being the fair day, we could 
At length 


| we got into a little inn, but were obliged to be in 
| room where there was another set of company, 
|some of whom were swearing and cursing much. 
4 : ‘ Before we went away, I stepped to them, and 
in the minds of the public, |asked, ‘Do you think yourselves that this kind of , 
talking is right ?’ 
‘Sir, we have said nothing which we have need to 


One of them warmly replied, | 


, Mr. Honeyman proposed the following resolu-| be ashamed of!’ I said, ‘Have you not need to 
tion :—“ That this society deserves the special | be ashamed of disobliging your best friend 2 And 
support of all persons connected with building |is not God the best friend you have?’ They 
operations, as well as of the public generally ;”—in | stared first at me, and then at one another : but 


other words, said the proposer, that the objects | no man answered a word.” 


contemplated are worthy and noble, and that it 


is, therefore, the privilege, no less than the duty, | 
of all to become connected with this society, and | 


to lend a helping hand towards the accomplish- 
ment of these objects. A pervading indifference, 


continued the speaker, is the grand fundamental | 


M. D. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
EVASIONS,—-ENLARGEMENT OF WAREHOUSE, 

In the Westminster Police Court, Mr. Arnold gave 


evil against which we have to struggle, — the |judgment a few days ago in a case brought before him by 


insuperable barrier i > way of progress.- »| 
insuperable barrier in the way of progress,—the | cauare, The defendant was Mr. John Walker, of Millwall, 
| Poplar. 

dust our noble art, and effectually thwarts every | 


dead and crushing incubus which grinds in the 


effort made for its elevation. Let us turn our 
energies against this malignant evil. Let us 
unite heart and hand for its extirpation ; and, 
if possible, let us rear in its room some intel- 
ligible standard of taste, based on principles of 
universal applicability. Then, but not till then, 


we may expect to see copyism and deformity | 


become insufferable, and a new and brighter era 
dawn in our architectural history. 


augurated, At present there seems to 


acknowledged standard of taste, and every man- 


Unhappily, | 
such a state of things remains still to be in- | 
be no! 


Mr. Foxall, district surveyor of St. George’s, Hanover- 


Mr. Stocken, coachbuilder, Eccleston-place, Pimlic >, 
wishing to extend his warehouses, availed himself of a 
large space of ground contiguous to his premises, and 


| surrounded by walls, within which Mr. Walker erected a 


structure. It was complained that this being an extension 


| of the original building, and occupying with it more than 


216,000 cubic feet, the provisions of the Building Act had 
been violated. The answer to this, on the part of the 
defendant, was that the new erection was not a building 
within the provisions of the Act, and therefore could not 
be added to that which essentially was, so as to constitute 
the interdicted area. The peculiar character of the struc- 
ture, and other points bearing upon the matter, will be 
found in the decision of the case. 

Mr. Arnold said— The main question seems to be whether 
the warehouse or structure marked No. 2 on the plan, | 


| Still remain intact. 


building), form one building within the meaning of the 
Metropolitan Building Act,—a question full of difficulty 
chiefly arising from the want of definition in the Act. The 
warehouse (the new structure) is, considered by itself, a 
large shed having no external walls of its own, although 
it contains a staircase and wooden floors supported on 
iron girders. It consists of iron props or pillars let into 
solid masonry or brickwork, and supporting a roof of zinc 
or corrugated iron. It has been erected in what was for- 
merly an open yard, surrounded by the walls of the adja- 
cent buildings. The iron pillars have been brought close 
to these walls, but are in no way connected with them, 
The girders or rafters have likewise no connection wit} 
the walls. The roof does not rest upon or touch the 
walls. There is a communication by a doorway from the 
basement of No. 2 to that of No. 1, and a similar commu- 
nication from what may be called the first-floor of the 
warehouse with the floor of the building No, 1, which is 
on the same level; but the floorings of the two structures 
do not join together at the doorway so as to make them 


| absolutely one, although the division between them is 


very narrow. I understood it to be conceded by Mr, 


| Foxall, when I inspected the premises, that if all the sur- 
| rounding walls were removed the warehouse No. 2 would 


On the other hand, if the iron pillars 
of the warehouse were removed the roof of the warehouse 
would fall in. There is great doubt with regard to the 
warehouse No. 2 of itself, as to whether or not it is a 


| building within the general meaning of the Act. It would 


appear not to be so, as, although there is no definition of 
the term building, that term would seem to imply a struc- 
ture with ‘‘ enclosing walls,’’ by which I understand walls 
forming a part of the structure itself (see s. 8, and sched. 
1,8. 1). It would probably, however, be a building ‘to 
which the rules of the Act are inapplicable,” under s. 56, 
and, therefore, if connected with the other building, 
No. 1, so as to form together one building, though the 
general provisions of the Act might not be applicable to 
it, I think those which require it to be divided by party- 
walls, so as to leave no area of greater dimensions than 
216,000 cubic feet would be applicable to it (ss. 27, 56). 
But, according to the best opinion I have been able to 
form, it does not seem to me that the warehouse No. 2 is 
so connected with the building No. 1 as to form together 
one building ; and that, as the dimensions of neither No. | 
nor No. 2, taken separately, exceed those above men- 
tioned, the provisions of the Act do not apply. Assuming 
that the object of the Act is the prevention of the spread 
of fire (although that object is, as far as I can find, no 
where stated in the Act), there can be little doubt that the 
premises in question come within the spirit of the Act, 
but they do not seem to me to fall within its letter, and 
according to that I feel bound to decide the case. It seems 
an ingenious evasion of the provisions of the Act, but a 
successful one ; the summons is therefore dismissed. 

The magistrate having delivered this judgment, inti 
mated that if the complainant was dissatisfied with it, the 
case might be taken to a superior court. 





ARCHITECTS’ BILLS. 


LIMITATIONS, 


Aw action, O. C. Arthur, architect, v. G. Frean, was 
brought in the Stonehouse County Court, to recover 
17l. 7s. 4d. for work and labour done by the plaintiff as 
architect for defendant. Four persons, employing an 
agent, engaged in building houses, three of which Mr. 
Moore, a solicitor, had settled for, but declined to pay 
Mr. Frean’s account. Mr. Frean refused to pay, and 
pleaded the statute of limitations. Mr. Pridham for the 
plaintiff, could not deny that a portion of the work 
was executed more than six years ago, and consequently 
could not now be claimed. The houses were begun in 
September, 1851, when a portion of the work was executed, 
and were not completed until December, 1853. Mr. 
Arthur had reasons for reducing his fee in this case to 
3} per cent. some of the work having been done by 
another. ; 

Afterevidence had been heard in the case, the judge said 
that, taking the whole of the circumstances into consi- 
deration, he was of opinion that the defendant was liable. 
No evidence had been adduced showing that Mr. Arthur’s 
present charges were unreasonable, although Mr. Mocre 
had stated that he thought they were rather too high ; 
but, in the absence of professional evidence on the point, 
Mr. Moore’s opinion could not have much weight with 
the court. His honour was also of opinion that, as the 
houses were not completed until 1853, none of the items 
in the account were barred by the statute of limitations, 
and judgment would therefore be for the full amount, 
allowing the advocate’s fee. 





SOULAGES COLLECTION AND WOOD- 
CARVERS. 


Tue following memorial of the Society of 
Wood-carvers was addressed to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer before the late Government quitted 
office :— 

Sir,—Your Memorialists are a Society of Wood-carvers, 
meeting at their rooms, No.6, Tottenham-street, Fitzroy- 
square, numbering ninety members, who, during a period 
of twenty-five years, have been engaged in accumulating 
a collection of casts, prints, books of engraving, and 
works of acknowledged merit, with a view to the improve- 
ment of themselves and fellow-workmen in the exercise 
of their art. 

In addition to a number of casts in a variety of styles of 
ornamental art, their library contains about 250 volumes 
of books on ornament, among which the following may 
be particularized, viz.—Piranesi, Vulliamy, San Micheli, 
Halfpenny, Cottingham, Pugin, Collings, Raphael, Le 
Pautre, Babtiste, Leinard, Flaxman, and Owen Jones. 

Your Memorialists have seen with satisfaction various 
efforts to obtain and diffuse a knowledge and just appre- 
ciation of works of art, among both purchasers and pro- 
ducers of such works, in order to confer on the English 
workmen many of the advantages enjoyed in Continental 
states ; and, being conscious of the value to the studious 
workman of frequent opportunity of educating himself in 
a thorough knowledge of the varieties of style as applied 
to decorative art, take a special interest in the public 
exhibition of all such works as have genuineness as to 
period and style, as well as excellence in workmanship. 

Your Memorialists have learned that a variety of articles 
of ornamental art, known as the “‘ Soulages Collection,” 
is now offered to her Majesty’s Government for purchase ; 


together with the building marked No. 1 (the criginal ) and believing, from the recommendation it has received 
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from many eminent persons connected with art, as well 
as from its genuineness and merits, that it would be of 
great advantage to your Memorialists and workmen in 
various departments of art, humbly but earnestly solicit 
you to purchase the “ Soulages Collection” for public 
instruction and use in the chief seats of manufacture. 
Signed, on behalf of the Society, 
Ricnarp Moore, 
TrHomas WILSON, 
WittiamM Moaris, 
Henry HALL, 
Ricnarp Hawarpb, Librarian. 
Greorce Wma. CoLu'ns, Secretary. 


Committee. 





ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY AND THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS IN 
IRELAND. 


Sixr—Now that the proposed amalgamation of this former 
body with such local, scientific, and artistic institutes as 
may wish to unite with it has been recommended by the 
council, permit me to suggest that one of the first societies 
which should take advantage of the arrangement, im every 
respect seeming so desirable and calculated to strengthen 
the position of all parties concerned, may be the Institute 
of Architects. It is no secret that this latter body, which 
from its constitution possessed facilities for upholding 
the dignity of the profession and imparting general as 
well as mutual art information amongst its members, 
has, for upwards of a year, from want of energy on 
the part of its officers, systematic management, and 
a due regard to observance of rules, merged into a 
state of lamentable obscurity, and occupied a degenerate 
position amongst institutes of its class; but here is pre- 
sented a glorious opportunity for its reconstitution on 
a broader and firmer basis than hitherto. Want of funds 
to comply with the required conditions may, but cannot 
reasonably, be pleaded ; for, notwithstanding the recent 
sale of the effects to mect a demand of the treasurer, there 
still remains, or ought, a sum invested in the public 
securities more than ample, if judiciously disbursed, to 
**set up” the institute again, lay the foundation for a 
museum and library (as originally provided by section 1 
of the bye-laws), meet current expenses, and leave a fair 
sum for contingencies. Possibly, also, the fact of its 
coming in contact with other societies which, from their 
fourishing condition, are a creditto their promoters, may 
awaken its members to a sense of their duty. 

The Royal Dublin Society, despite its faults (and I had 
recently occasion to censure it through your columns for 
its conduct in the competitions for the roofing in and re- 
arranging of the cattle yard), is a public benefactor and a 
bountiful dispenser of favours, especially to those classes 
identified with the arts and sciences; and its union with 
our professional institute appears to me the only likely 
means to enable that body to fulfilits intended mission 
with credit to itself and advantage to the public. I 
should, however, regard the infusion of some new blood 
as a necessary ingredient in its constitution, absenteeism 
iwing, perhaps, the chief secret of its state of nothingness. 

Further, I would suggest that a special meeting of the 
institute be called forthwith to consider this subject. 

Joun J. Lyons, 





a » . 
Hools Aeceibed. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in Theory and Prac- 
tice. By AvuG. De La Rive, F.M.R.S.L. &e. 
Translated for the Author by Cuaries V. 
Waker, F.R.S. &c. Inthree volumes. Vol. III. 
London: Longmans and Co. 1858. 

Tuts is probably the most interesting of all the 
volumes of De la Rive’s standard work. It com- 
prises two divisions, on the relations of electricity 
with natural phenomena, and on the applications 
of electricity; with an appendix, in which various 
interesting questions are treated of. The first of 
the two divisions contains chapters on the produc- 
tion of electricity in physiological actions, on atmo- 
spheric electricity, and on terrestrial magnetism. 
The second division treats of the physical, chemical, 
and therapeutic or physiological applications of 
electricity. Under the head of “ Physical Appli- 
cations,” of course comes a learned disquisition on 
telegraphs, clocks, Ke. The most recent disco- 
veries and inventions connected with electrical 
science are embodied in this important work, and 
more especially in the volume now published. 





fTandbook of Zoology. By J. VAN Der Hoeven, 
Corresponding Member of the British Associa- 
tion, &c. In two volumes. Volume II. Trans- 
lated from the second Dutch edition by the 
Rey. WitttaM Crark, F.R.S. &e. Longmans 
and Co. London: 1858. 
‘Turs is the completion of another very valuable 
work, also already noticed in our columns. The 
present volume treats of the whole series of ver- 
tebrate animals,—-namely, fishes, reptiles, birds, 
and mammalia, and is, therefore, the most im- 
portant of the two volumes of which the work 


consists. 


VARIORUM. 

Tue thirty-sixth edition of Laxton’s “ Builders’ 
Price-Book ” (1858), now edited by Mr. F. W. 
Laxton and Mr. Henry Laxton, contains an 
Appendix, with illustrations of several new inven- 
tions and materials adapted for building purposes, 
together with the Building Act, and a large 
amount of valuable information. —— “ Every 
Child’s History of Rome” (Dean and Son, Lud- 
gate-hill), is an adaptation of “Miss Corner’s | 


History of Rome,” and is a very sensible and | 


t ‘ : Satnt Ives (Hunts) Sctrvevorsurp.—As you 
r . . 
useful epitome.—The diagrams and tables given inserted a paragraph in your paper some short 
in the Report of the Commission appointed to in- | time back, stating that the Improvement Com- 
quire into the Sanitary State of the Army have missioners of this town were about appointing a 
been reprinted, under the title of “ Mortality of surveyor, at an annual salary of 15/; it may not 
the British Army as compared with the Mortality be uninteresting to your readers to know that the 
of be ee ee — a ” (Harrison appointment duly took place (according to adver- 
and Sons, St. Martin’s-lane). n one of these | tisement) on Tuesday a ¢ rhen ¢ . 
diagrams a black line represents the deaths of usual watt ye idee ebro “There 
males in healthy districts, in each year, and a red were four candidates. all inhabitants of the town 
line the deaths of soldiers in the same year. Very neither of whom however happened to be ‘ 
frightful indeed is the length of the red line. In’ “ barber’s clerk ” or “ tailor’s euenl boy.” but in 
1813, for example, the black line measures not | auctioneer’s clerk, a bricklayer, a gardener ond a 
quite 1} inch, and the red line measures 8 inches gasfitter; the first-named “halen” Chan wasonnstel 
‘Mr. Cotton has published “A man. It is indeed evident, as your correspondent 





all but 1-16th!! 
Catalogue of the Portraits painted by Sir Joshua a Cambridge” remarks, that auctioneering archi- 
Reynolds, Knt. P.R.A.” as a further contribution tects, advertising surveyors, would-be civil engi- 
towards a perfect memoir of the artist. “The neers, or something worse, are bringing the pro- 
Diary of Reynolds’s Tour in Italy,” and his fession to a pretty pass.—Saryt Ives. 
Account - Book, are to follow. The advance’ BviItpeErs’ Tenpers,- Acorrespondent, “W.W.” 
made by Reynolds in his charges was progres- commenting on some of the widely-differine 
sive. For a three-quarter canvas or “head” he tenders that at times have appeared in our 
charged, in 1755, twelve guineas ; in 1758, twenty columns, urges “that the party tendering 
guineas; in 1760, twenty-five guineas; in 1770, whose tender was nearest the medium, should 
thirty-five guineas; and in 1781, fifty guineas. be accepted.” As we do not find in this a solu- 
~—The first number of “The Englishwoman’s tion of the difficulty, we do not print the letter. 
Journal” opens with a paper “On the Profes-  Proposep Vestry-WaLt For CHrtsea.—The 
sion of the Feacher,” containing some particulars Chelsea Vestry have determined to erect a Vestry- 
of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, which hall at a cost of 3,500/. The site spoken of is in 
ought to increase the number of subscribers to the King’s-road, opposite to Robert-street, which 
that excellent institution. leads to St. Luke’s Church, and may be had for 
: : 1,9207. It has a frontage of 68 feet by 123 feet 
Wiscellanea. in depth, and has three houses upon it. A build- 











Y Messrs. Legg, Todd, Fielder, Jackson, G. W. 
ARCHITECTURAL MvsevM: TO ART-WORKMEN. Richards, Lawrance, Robson, Carter, Callow, 
—We are asked to say that Mr. Scott’s lecture, to Hall, Livingston, Miles, and Watkins. 
be given at the Architectural Museum, on Wed-| RemovaL or TEMPLE-BAR. — On Friday, at a 
nesday, March 24th, “ On the Selection of Objects | meeting of the Met ropolitan Board of Works, on 
for Study in the Architectural Museum,” being the motion of Mr. Bristow, the following resolu- 
intended especially for carvers and art-workmen, | tion was carried nem. con. :—“ That Temple-bar 
he is anxious that they should be made aware of presents an obstruction to the traffic of the Strand 
it, and that they should come early and take the | and Fleet-street, and that its removal for widen- 
seats from which they can best see any illustra-' ing the street is desirable; that a communication 
tions he may make use of. Tickets may be be addressed to the corporation of London, and 
obtained, free, on application by letter to the | also to the City Commission of Sewers, inclosing 
honorary secretary, at the Architectural Museum, | the opinion of the Board, and requesting that they 
South Kensington, W. will take the subject into their early considera- 
Mr. Joun Times, F.S.A.— We understand | tion.” : 
that Mr. Timbs has withdrawn from the editor- | tarnpway Ratinc.—At the Norfolk Quarter- 
ship of The Illustrated London News, which he | sessions on Wednesday week, the Eastern Counties 
has in part filled about fifteen years, or almost | Railway Company appeared as appellants, and the 
from the commencement of that journal. Mr. parish authorities of Moulton, Norfolk, as respon- 
Timbs’s antiquarian knowledge and habits of cor-| dents, with reference to the assessment attempted 
rectness, as well as his general information and|to be imposed by the parish on 1] mile of the 
experience in literary matters, must have been of Eastern Union line. The amount of assessment 
great service to the paper, and have aided in ob- | which the parish sought to establish was 2007. per 
taining for it the world-wide circulation it enjoys. annum, and the railway company were ready to 
CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTTRAL Socrety.—The | agree to an assessment of 100/. per annum. The 
last meeting of the society for the Lent Court amended the rate by reducing the assess- 
term was held on Thursday evening, March 11,|} ment to 93/7. 15s. Costs to the amount of 50/. 
the Rey. the President in the chair. The secre- | were also awarded to the railway company. 
tary read a report upon the state of Shepreth Price or Correr.—A letter from Messrs. 
Chureh, which had been drawn up by desire of Richardson and Co. of Swansea, dated March 6th, 
the society. Mr. J. W. Clark, B.A. Trinity Col- says, “ We beg to inform you that a fall of 1d. 
lege, then read. a paper on some of the churches | per Ib. took place yesterday in the price of copper, 
of Gottland. He prefaced his accounts with a, making the present price of manufactured copper 
short description of the island, and a sketch of its 13d. per Ib.” 
history, which is extremely obscure, as the origi- LECTURE ON ART AT CHELTENHAM. — Mr. 
nal records have been lost. Wisby, the capital, | J. P. Knight, master of the Cheltenham School of 
was probably a place of importance in Pagan | Art, delivered a lecture in week before last to the 
times, and continued to be a great commercial; members of the Cheltenham Atheneum. The 
city until it was sacked by the Danes, A.D. 1361.) lecture was numerously attended. It was illus- 
The ruins are very extensive: the walls and the | trated by diagrams, carvings, casts, ke. The lee- 
remains of eighteen churches may still be seen. | ture included notices of the carvings, &c. of savage 
In the island are upwards of 100 churches in| tribes; Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ornament ; 
good repair, all built between A.D. 1050 and 1200, touched upon the progress and causes of the decline 
Tue Merroro.ritan Tramway Biit.—A depu- of classic art, and entered more fully upon the 
tation of the promoters of this bill had an inter- Norman and Gothic styles,—instances and ex- 
view last week with the new Chief Commissioner amples being referred to in the cathedrals and 
of Works, Lord John Manners, who promised to churches of the neighbourhood, ranging in date 
give the subject his best consideration. After- | from the supposed Saxon window of Deerhurst to 
wards a deputation from the parishes through the Perpendicular work of Gloucester Cathedral. 
which it was proposed to run the tramway waited) Tie AMERICAN HanpRAILING CHALLENGE.— 
on his lordship for the purpose of stating their We are requested to draw attention, which we 
objections to the scheme, and urging the Govern- have no objection to do, to the “Challenge for 
ment to resist the second reading of the bill. In| 500/.” to “any man in England,” by Mr. Robert 
the outset Lord John stated that he did not think | Riddell, from the United States, whose book on 
the subject was one coming fairly within the pro- | “ Handrailing ” we some time since noticed. Mr. 
vince of his office. The bill has since been thrown | Riddell, from the terms of his advertisement in 
out in the Commons. the Builder, appears to be very confident in the 
DuLwicn CoLLEGE.—The governors of Dulwich | superior merits of his American system of hand- 
Gallery, with the view of rendering the classifica- | railing ; but he says that if any man in London, 
tion of pictures, and their cataloguing, more in- | or in England indeed, can “ lick | him in the art, 
structive, have commissioned Mr. Redgrave, R.A. he will at once return to the I nited States and 
to report upon the present state of the gallery, acknow ledge the superiority of the English work- 
and to make suggestions for the more efficient: man: It Is evident, however, that he thinks there 
display of the pictures. It has been determined, | is little likelihood of such a result. In the pro- 
as we mentioned would be the case, that the | vinces, he says, the advantages of his system over 
gallery shall be opened for six days in each week, | any known in this country have been universally 


without the necessity of obtaining tickets. admitted. 


ing committee has been appointed, consisting of 
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MINGHAM.—An immense gathering of the unem- | 
ployed was held at Birmingham last week, when a 
Mr. Mills proposed that “in the judgment of this 
meeting the present unparalleled distress of the 
working-classes is brought on by circumstances | 
over which they have no control, and as such 
their severe wants require immediate relief.” The 
motion was carried unanimously. A second reso- 
lution, calling upon all municipalities to memo- 
rialize the Government for the adoption of a broad 
plan of emigration, was also carried. A third 
resolution appointed a deputation to wait upon 
the borough magistrates, and confer with them 
upon the measures to be adopted for the imme- 
diate relief of the memorialists. The meeting was 
then adjourned, 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGREss.—-The At- 
lantic Telegraph Company have got 400 miles of 
cable formed to replace what was lost inthe Atlantic 
last summer, and have also ordered an additional 
300 miles to allow for slack. The renewed en- 
deavour to lay the cable will be made in June, 
beginning in deep water, and paying out towards 
either shore simultaneously, the Niagara laying 
the cable towards the British side, and the 
Agamemnon towards the American. The 
Admiralty have at length resolved to supersede 
their old telegraph stations by the electric tele- 
graph, The Police Committee of the city of 
London have resolved, as a preliminary arrange- 
ment, to unite a few of its stations by a telegraph, 
according to the plan submitted by Mr. Waterlow, 
and upon the over-house system. 

Liverpoot ArcHirecturaL Socrery.— The 
fortnightly meeting of this society was held on 
Wednesday night, the 10th, in the Royal Institu- 
tion. The chair was occupied by Mr. James Hay, 
The ordinary business having been gone through, 
Mr. A. Hobbs gave a viva voce lecture on the sub- | 
ject of locks. The number of members present 
was very limited. Mr. Hobbs showed the inse- 
curity of warded locks in general, and stated that | 
one principle only pervaded all warded locks; and | 
that another equally simple to the understanding | 
pervaded all the tumbler locks. He reviewed the | 
different locks which he had succeeded in picking. 

City oF Lonpon Scuoo.: Bust oF Ex-Mayor | 
Satomons.—Mr. Alderman Salomons having, over 
and above the 50/. a-year scholarship, granted to | 
the City of London School a sum of 1,050/. Con- 
sols, producing thirty guineas a-year, for the edu- | 
cation and support of a youth of less wealthy | 
parentage and belonging to the school, it has been | 
unanimously resolved by the Court of Common | 
Council, on the School Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, to request Alderman Salomons to allow a bust | 
of him to be executed at their expense, and placed | 
in the City of London School, as a memorial of 
one of its chief benefactors 

ENGRAVINGS AND PicruREs.—Messrs, Colnaghi | 
and Co. of Pall-mall East, have published a very 
charming engraving by Mr. S. Cousins, after Win- | 
terhalter’s picture of “ H.R.H. Victoria, Princess | 
Royal,” whom we have lost and Prussia has 
gained. The picture itself is exhibited at this | 
moment in the French Gallery, Pall-mall, with | 
two or three other works of interest ;—“ The 
Empress of the French, with her Ladies of 
Honour,” by the same artist; and “General 
Williams leaving Kars,” painted by Mr. Barker. | 
It is a very elegant portrait of the Prineess, | 
marred somewhat, as it seems to us, by the colour 
of the face being too brown. In the engraving, 
which we cordially recommend to those who desire | 
a memorial of the Princess, this does not appear. | 
Vigorous and fresh, the face contrasts strongly | 
and agreeably with the somewhat worn aspect of | 
the French beauties,——beauties though unques- | 
tionably some of them be. | 

Irish Wuitine.—With reference to the dis- | 
cussion at the Institute of Architects on the | 








hydration of lime, T. D. E., of Belfast, urges the | 
superior value of Irish whiting over that made in| 
England, and says the “ elbow grease” is given by | 


machinery. He gives no reason, however, why it 
should be better there than here. 
HvunGerrorp Bripe@r.—Charing-cross-bridge 


is most usefully situated for any part of the | 


metropolis. The proprietors have done good 
service to the public by charging a very moderate 
toll. May this bridge not be made available for 
light-carriage traffic? Additions to the piers by 
iron frames, or cylinders, could be resorted to, 
and the roadway made wide enough. The ap- 
proaches would be of the best: it might enter 
straight into York-road, close to the South- Western 
terminus, and the other end through the almost 
unused market, into the Strand. It would be a 
capital improvement, such a one as is greatly 
wanted.—L. ‘ 


: a : 
Great MEETING OF UNEMPLOYED AT BIR- Tue Kenstxaton Gore Esrate.—The gross ral store and warehouses, offices, foreman’s resi. 


total amount expended on this estate, as made up 
to the 3lst of January, 1858, is returned at 
312,035/. (against 206,000/. granted by Parlia. 
ment)—viz. 298,6247. expended by the Royal 
Commissioners, and 13,4117. by the Department 
of Science and Art. The sum of 259,136/. has been 
paid for the purchase of the estate, 15,692/. for 
laying out grounds, draining, and road-making, 
and 15,0007. for building the Museum. Other 
sums will have to be paid to complete the purchase 
of the estate out of moneys in the hands of the 
Royal Exhibition Commissioners, including 54,716. 
(less the deposit of 6,000/. Consols) to be paid to 
the Earl of Harrington upon completion of the 
purchase of the Harrington estate. | 
MoNUMENTS AND Memortrats. — According to 
a report of committee, read at a meeting in Dur- 
ham, of subscribers to a monument to be erected 
to the late Marquis of Londonderry, the amount 
of subscriptions is now upwards of 2,000/. The 
committee recommend the ereetion of a colossal 
statue, representing the late marquis on horse- 
back, dressed in hussar’s uniform, and that it 
should be placed in the centre of the market-place 
in Durham. The artist on whom their choice has 
fallen, is Signor Raffielle Monti, an Italian sculp- 
tor, long resident in this country. The monu- 
ment is proposed to be erected in copper bronze, 
by the galvano-plastic process; the size to be 
double that of life, and the figures of the monu- 
ment and the horse to be elevated on a pedestal 
of stone, 14 feet high. The work of designing, 
modelling, and casting the figures, and placing 
them on the pedestal, Signor Monti is ready to 
undertake for 1,8007. The report was adopted, 
and the committee were authorised to enter | 
into a contract with Signor Monti. The 
Rutland memorial at Newmarket, instead of being | 
a statue as at first intended, is to consist of a par- | 





, sonage-house, for the very poor living of New- | 


market, All Saints’ parish. About 900/. have been 
subscribed, but some of those who had promised 
contributions under the impression that a statue 
was to be erected, have refused to assist in the 
construction of the parsonage. 

Proposed TurKisH RatLway.—The proposed 
line from Samsoun, on the southern shores of the 
Black sea, to Sivas, the old Sevastia, seems likely | 
now to goon. ‘The company, formed in England | 
for the construction of this line, sent out last | 
summer Messrs. Austin, Graham, and Drew, civil 
engineers, to make the necessary surveys: with 
them went out likewise Mr. Edward Price, the 
contractor, Based on these surveys, the conces- | 
sion was asked from the Turkish Government, 
and readily obtained. The line will be 250 miles | 
in length, and the outlay is estimated at 16,5007. 
per mile, so that the whole capital required will 


| be about 4,500,000/. | 


A NEW Saw at Suerrretp.—Messrs, Atkin and 
Peace, saw manufacturers, of Union-lane, says the 
Sheffield Independent, have manufactured a 
machine belt saw, for cutting deals, 50 feet long 
and 4 inches wide; space of tooth, §; thick- 
ness, 18 wire gauge. The advantage of this saw 
consists in continually revolving, so as to perform 
the double work of the usual mill saw web, by 
being continually on the cut, thereby saving the 
loss of time and labour in the up-stroke. It is 
the largest saw of the kind ever manufactured in 
Sheffield. 

New Gravinc Dock at Carbirr.—A new 
graving dock for Messrs. Hill, of Bristol, has been 
formed at the north extremity of Cardiff West 
Dock. The width of the graving dock gate is 40 
feet, giving 13 feet depth of water over sills: the 
total length is 238 feet, but it is so formed as to | 
hold two vessels of the respective lengths of 165 
feet and 135 feet, thereby giving graving dock | 
accommodation for about 500 or 600 tons more | 
shipping than if it had been constructed on the | 
ordinary principle. It is entirely built of stone, | 
and the bottom is pitched: the stone in the sides 
is blue lias, whilst the entrance lock and coping | 
are composed of massive blocks from the Forest of 

Dean. The masonry of the dock has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Daniel Thomas. The whole of the 
works have been completed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Hooper, of Bristol, who was 
the engineer. The blue lias lime-stone was from 
the contractor’s works at Llandough. The en- | 
trance lock is fitted with a caissoon, built of iron, 
by Messrs. Finch and Heath, of Chepstow, the 
contractors for the Chepstow bridge. The dock 
‘an be dried in about two hours, by a communica- 
tion with the main sewer of Herbert-street. The | 
erections in the yard were built by Mr. Flower,of 


Bristol, and comprise a large smithy, a long range 


of building, containing joiners’ workshop, gene- 


dence, and porter’s lodge. It is said to be the 
intention of Messrs. Hill to erect another graving 
dock of still greater dimensions (460 feet long), 
on the west side of the East Bute dock, 


Giascow.—A house has been erected near the 
foot of Alston-street which has excited some atten. 
tion. Mr. Honeyman was the architect. The 
local Guardian says,—“ We observed, yesterday, 
a new tenement near the foot of Alston-street, the 
mason-work of which is all but completed, and 
the shop-story has been made to correspond with 
the adjoining new tenement, and is composed of 
the usual series of iron pillars, deep frieze, and 
cornice. Above that point the building is entirely 
original, and unlike anything of the kind in 
Glasgow. The style on which the detail seems to 
be based is Gothic, but the arches of the openings 
are semi-circular. The jambs of the windows are 
relieved with semi-detached shafts with foliated 
capitals. The abacus is square, and is continued 
round the building as a string course. The arches 
are richly moulded with mouldings of an early 
Gothic character, The windows of the top story 
have also shafts in the jambs with carved capitals, 
but they are more slender, to correspond with the 
mullions of these windows. As below, the abacus 
is carried round the building. The sills of the 
upper tier of windows rest on a bold string course, 
with square blocks at either end, intended to be 
carved into bosses. It may be mentioned that the 
arches of the windows are true arches, the stones 
going through the wall, thereby adding greatly 
to the strength of the building and its security in 
case of fire.” 





[ADVERTISEMENT. } 


22 and 23, Felix. terrace, Liverpool-road, 
June 10th, 1857. 
Messrs. CLARK and CO. 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn- Fields. 
Gentlemen,—The Patent Revolving Wood Shutters you 
fixed for me at my shops here about eight years ago, have 
worked in the most satisfactory manner; the whole of 
your charges for repairs, &c. during that time amounts 
to 10s.—just Is. 3d. per year. I have strongly recom- 
mended them, as I think no window should be without 
them, I am, yours obediently, 


ROBERT CLIEVES. 





TENDERS. 


For new markets, guildhall, corn-exchange, grammar- 


school, &c. at Cardigan. Mr. Withers, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 
A. Jones, Newport, Monmouth. . £8,490 0 0 
W. Lewis, Carmarthen ........ 7,885 14 2 
Whitby and Co. London..... coe Oe @ 
Evans, Brothers, London..... - 6,999 0 0 
Jenkins, Thomas, and Davis, 
CAME “5 s0ccv ce teaves bean 6,195 19 0 
Morgan, Jenkins, and Davies, 
Cardigan..... ik aan bank 5,792 16 6 


For new school and master’s-house, Pembryn, Cardi- 
ganshire. Mr. Withers, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Evans, Brothers, London........ #639 0 0 
B. Davies, Lampeter ......... <~e Oe eS 
D. Morgan, Cardigan............ 590 0 0 
D. Davis, Clay (for school and 
offices—accepted) ............ 290 11 O 


For the erection of new schools and master’s-house at 
Wombourn, Staffordshire. Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, 
architects, Wolverhampton. Quantities supplied :— 

Edmonds, Wombourn ........ £1,588 14 10 

Burkitt, Wolverhampton ...... 1,542 10 0 

Elliott, Wolverhampton  (ac- 
MPG). sic vesseseseescenves FS OD 


For the erection of house, workshop, and pipe-kilns, in 
the Woodbridge-road, Guildford, Surrey (exclusive of the 
plumbers’, glaziers’, painters’, and smiths’ works), Mr. 
Henry Peak, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


I 50 were bietiseeveres<as £473 2 6 
MEE seeewe 452 3 5 
Elliss Chescvcucvewseovereuecves 419 10 3 
EE =5 6.05 nad putawewa saves seu C2 ©. D 
Moon and Son........... ores y" « oF 6 
ee ee PREY Seer gere ny 393 4 0 
Ue hc eo cared cose ee 379 5 O 
PB sc veviseiucwee WoT ee aneres bs 379 0 0 
Mason and Son ....... voseccces S72 8 @ 
Loe and Sons ...... Shenae mea 365 0 0 


For the plumbers’, glaziers’, painters’, and smiths’ 
works :— 


Randall and Son ................ £4119 6 
ES Shewae Kueh vee kes Dw eutes 39 0«0 
hintn se owe bacet Ung Ne ap cekun 37 0 0 
MME > Lcncpecgnagurareceantices 36 7 0 
MENEIN. Ne tescedecus secnun teres - eee 
Miller ..... RCN deeb age Ke heede 349 3 
RE, ois ve'ssee VE Se ESSN SETS TAD oo 389 06 OF 
MEE (s hewiia's cone Matiinnss gine 32 0 0! 
PE 0 pi penn a ceecan bee ud 32 0 0! 
For a new police station at Salisbury :— 
Curtis, Salisbury... .....csccccces #874 2 9 
Young and Co. Salisbury........ 785 0 0 
Fisher, Salisbury................ 785 0 0 
Os OID a dns shi S Gnesi 748 0 =«0 
Phillips, Swindon (accepted) .... 748 0 0 


Tle coincidences are somewhat remarkable. 
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